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of  the  most  important  is  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  cutting  the  peas  and  filling  the  can.  If 
there  is  needless  delay,  the  peas  the  housewife 
gets  are  liable  to  be  deficient  in  natural  flavor. 
But  when  there  is  no  delay — when  the  vines  are 
cut  at  just  the  proper  time — when  the  cans  are 
properly  cooled  to  insure  clear  brine — that  means 
a  fancy  product  that  will  meet  her  approval,  and 
consequently  win  increasing  sales. 

The  research  department  of  the  American  Can 
Company  offers  its  aid  to  canners  in  solving  spe¬ 
cific  problems  that  might  impair  the  quality  of  this 
season's  pack.  You  may  find  this  service  a  real 
help  toward  uniformly  belter  qucl.ty. 


V  V  ITH  canned  peas,  flavor  and  quality 
mean  everything  to  the  housewife.  And  this  year, 
due  to  widespread  publicity  given  to  the  new  stan¬ 
dards,  both  will  come  into  even  greater  prominence. 
Naturally,  women  are  going  to  be  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  than  ever — they  are  going  to  look  for  even 
better  flavor,  better  quality  in  this  year's  pack  of 
canned  peas.  When  they  do  find  canned  peas 
that  meet  their  own  ideas  of  what  fine  canned 
peas  should  be,  from  that  day  on  canned  peas 
will  grace  their  daily  menus  to  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  extent. 

As  canners  know,  there  are  many  factors  which 
determine  quality  and  flavor — but  certoinly  one 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  ond  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S”  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

,  Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
moke  sure  they  ore  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


55  BEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

or  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Vv  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — 
Tomato  Juice — Clear  Soups,  etc. 

]'or  Syruping — Fruits  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

MANUFACTURES  OF 


SINCE  1864- 

BRIDGETON,  N.J. 


December  29,  1930. 

ilyars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen 

In  reference  to  the  Rotary  Syruping  Machines  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  last  season,  wish  to  state  that  they  have 
worked  entirely  satisfactorily. 

Very  truly  yours, 

?.  J.  Ritter  Company 

0.a./fxZTtTr 

Vice  President 


Prices  on  Request. 


TOMATO  AND  STRING 
BEAN  FILLERS 

PEA  AND  BEAN  FILLERS 

TOMATO  TRIMMER, 
CORER  AND  SCALDER 

TOMATO  WASHER 

HOT  WATER 
EXHAUSTERS 

CORN  AND  MILK  SHAKER 
LIQUID  PLUNGER  FILLER 
BEET  TOPPER 
BEET  GRADER 
BEET  SPLITTER 
BEET  SLICER 
PROCESS  CLOCK 
CAN  STERILIZER 
CAN  CLEANER 
ANGLE  HANGI 
FRICTION  Cl 


SKtS  PUMP 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMP,Gre,  Md, 

Salem,  New  Jersey  HARRY  R.  STAWSBURY.  Vice-Preaident 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc.. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  FILLER 


SKIN  PUMP 


PUMPKIN  MACHINE 


Write  for  copy  of  our  new  catalog 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


HARRY  R,  STANSBURY,  Vice-Pretident 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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EDITORIALS 


Free  advertising  has  not  fallen  off  a  bit — at 
least  the  efforts  of  the  efficiency  experts  to  ex¬ 
tract  free  advertising  has  not  waned — they  are 
fully  employed  at  the  cost  of  the  boob  publisher  who 
“falls  for  their  stuff.”  Well-written  articles,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fine,  clear  photos  (costing  the  publisher 
$10.00  to  $30.00  to  reproduce  by  means  of  cuts)  are 
graciously  presented  the  publisher,  with  a  very  frank 
statement  of  how  important  it  is  to  give  his  readers 
this  news,  and — to  be  honest — always  with  a  thanks  in 
advance  for  the  publicity.  And  that’s  all  the  publisher 
ever  gets.  If  he  suggests  that  in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  or  the  article  or  the  machine^  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  advertise  in  his  journal,  the  reply 
comes  back  promptly:  “Our  advertising  appropriation 
is  exhausted,”  or  “It  would  not  pay  us  to  advertise 
in  your  journal.”  Yea,  verily  ,there  is  no  lack  of  gall 
or  free-asking.  And  the  publishers  are  to  blame — 
there  are  so  many  boobs  and  easy  marks,  or  worse, 
among  us. 

This  comes  as  we  throw  an  expensively  prepared 
“touch”  of  the  kind  into. our  yawning  waste  basket,  as 
we  do  usually  several  times  a  week,  and  always  will. 

*  ii<  * 

Don’t  forget — the  census  of  canned  food  holdings 
in  canners’  and  distributors’  hands  will  be  made  as  of 
July  1st.  Have  the  figures  ready,  if  you  are  among  the 
forward-looking,  business  canners  or  distributors  of 
the  country.  You’ll  be  glad  you  took  part  in  this  cen¬ 
sus  of  holdings. 

* 

How  the  hungry  stock  market  grabs  at  any  gaudy 
fly,  if  cast  in  the  name  of  relief  to  the  present  depres¬ 
sion!  President  Wilson  made  the  world  ring  with  his 
act  to  save  the  world  to  democracy  during  the  war, 
and  now  President  Hoover  duplicates  with  his  saving 
Europe  from  chaos  by  means  of  a  year’s  moratorium. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  personal,  individual  morato¬ 


riums  on  the  payment  of  bills  from  what  we  can  see 
and  hear„  but  that  the  act  has  helped  any  we  cannot 
see.  They  still  owe  the  bills,  and  their  debtors  still 
suffer  because  those  bills  have  not  been  paid.  But 
Wall  Street  can  see  in  this  a  great  reason  for  a  boom 
and  for  advancing  prices. 

*  «  * 

Canned  foods  are  staple,  people  absolutely  depend 
upon  them,  yet  their  prices  are  below  cost.  It  ought 
never  to  be  necessary  to  sell  foods  below  cost.  If  you 
refuse  to  pay  the  food  producer  you  may  expect  to 
starve,  a  thought  our  chain  stores  and  distributors 
would  do  well  to  digest. 

The  CHEVALLIER-APPERT  prize— The  name 
Appert  is  indelibly  written  in  the  records  of  ad¬ 
vanced  means  of  food  preservation;  he  is  re¬ 
garded,  rightly,  as  the  Father  of  the  Canned  Foods  In¬ 
dustry.  Many  canners,  now  following  in  his  footsteps, 
may  not  know  that  the  house  of  Chevallier-Appert  is 
operating  today  in  Paris,  France,  at  30  to  24  Rue  de  la 
Mare,  and  that  they  are  producing  preserved  foods  of 
many  kinds,  the  continuation  without  interruption  of 
the  work  begun  by  Nicholas  Appert  about  1790,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Napoleon’s  request  for  succulent  foods  to 
sustain  his  army.  Fortunately,  the  world  has  awakened 
to  the  thanks  it  owes  to  this  greatest  of  all  pioneers  in 
civilization,  and  is  paying  tribute  to  the  name  of  Ap¬ 
pert. 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat  here,  that  Ap¬ 
pert  is  entitled  to  the  world’s  greatest  credit,  greater 
than  any  general,  than  any  discoverer,  than  any  in¬ 
ventor,  because  he  answered  for  all  time  that  primal 
question,  a  safe  food  supply.  The  world’s  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  dates  from  the  discovery  by  Appert  of  how  to 
preserve  foods  for  future  uses.  For  1800  years  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  for  4,000  years  before  that,  the 
world  stumbled  along,  growing  only  in  population,  man 
never  certain  of  his  food  for  the  next  day,  and  fearful 
to  venture  far  from  the  known  supply  lest  he  perish. 
But  from  the  Appert  period,  with  a  sufflcient  supply 
always  assured,  every  venture  was  attempted,  and 
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many  of  them  successfully,  with  the  result  you  see 
h^ay,  the  most  progressive  period  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  Think!  Only  135  years  ago  they  did  not  know 
even  the  value  of  ice  in  preserving  food  for  thel  next 
day.  Aside  from  what  nature  did  of  her  own  accord 
in  saving  seed  and  the  root  crops  for  another  harvest, 
and  which  man  raided  and  took  for  his  food,  man  knew 
nothing  of  how  to  keep  food  for  even  a  few  days.  That 
gives  you  a  glimpse  of  what  Appert’s  discovery  really 
means.  You  have  been  employing  it  for  years,  the  art 
of  canning,  and  you  ought  to  know  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  business. 

There  has  just  come  to  us  from  the  house  of  Cheval- 
lier-Appert  an  interesting  letter.  It  reads: 

30  a  24,  Ru  de  la  Mare,  Paris, 

1  Juin,  1931. 

The  Canning  Trade,  107  S.  Frederick  St., 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Etats-Unis) . 

Sir:  Some  little  while  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  booklet  I  have  had  pub¬ 
lished,  setting  forth  the  work  of  Raymond  Chev- 
allier-Appert,  in  which  I  also  recall  the  recent  visit 
paid  to  France  by  Mr.  Takasaki,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Eastern  Company  of  Manufacturers  of 
Canned  Goods. 

In  that  respect  I  mention  the  Japanese  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Raymond  Chevalier-Appert  Prize  com¬ 
petition,  regulations  of  which  appeared  in  the 
“Annales  des  Falsifications  and  des  Fraudes,”  the 
official  organ  of  the  “Society  of  Expert  Chemists 
of  France.” 

I  have  since  learnt  through  very  well-informed 
persons  that  interest  is  being  taken  in  learned 
circles  in  this  competition,  and  that  reports  will  be 
sent  in  by  very  qualified  savants. 

The  object  of  the  present  letter  is  to  ask  you 
whether  in  the  United  States  there  are  universi¬ 
ties  or  scientific  bodies  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  competition.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  would  be 
grateful  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  in  order  that  I  may  send  them  the  details 
of  it. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Very ‘truly, 

CHEVALLIER-APPERT. 

The  United  States,  of  all  countries,  ought  to  enter 
this  prize  contest,  and  we  know  it  will.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  should  address  the  House  of  Appert  direct,  get  full 
particulars,  and  then  work  to  make  a  creditable  show¬ 
ing  for  this  country  where  commercial  canning  has 
reached  its  highest  point,  not  only  in  total  production, 
but  in  efficiency  and  quality  of  products. 

- ♦ - 

INDIANA  CANNERS  TO  MEET 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  will  hold  a 
luncheon  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  7,  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  It  must  hardly  be 
1  acessary  to  urge  all  canners  to  be  present.  You  cannot 
have  too  much  information  on  conditions  this  season. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  fellow  who  does  not  read,  and 
does  not  attend  meetings  of  fellow-canners.  Be  a  good 
Samaritan,  and  at  the  same  time  help  yourself :  get  out 
and  get  them  to  attend — and  to  subscribe  to  and  read 
The  Canning  Trade. 


NOVEL  ADVERTISEMENT  ATTRACTS  THOU¬ 
SANDS  TO  WISCONSIN’S  CHERRYLAND 

For  years  a  concrete  water  storage  tank  stood  like 
a  solitary  sentinel  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Cherryland  orchards  of  the 
Reynolds  Preserving  Company,  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  Reynolds  brothers  and  the  workmen  who 
built  the  tank  knew  of  the  splendid  view  from  this 
vantage  point,  but  the  passing  public  went  on  their 
way  unaware  of  the  marvelous  panorama  that  would 
lie  before  them  if  they  would  but  climb  the  height  of 
this  tower. 

In  preparation  for  the  1931  cherry  blossom  time, 
which  came  during  the  week  of  May  24th,  the  Reynolds 
boys  went  about  the  erection  of  a  public  observation 
tower,  using  the  concrete  tank  as  a  center  of  construc¬ 
tion.  They  also  cleared  and  beautified  parking  grounds 
at  the  base  of  the  tower  and  at  the  crest  of  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  their  orchards  and  factory.  For  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  visitors  and  as  an  advertisement  they  erected 
a  novel  roadside  stand  for  a  cherry  hut  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  replica  of  a  can  of  their  brand  of  cherries.  This 
can  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  high,  and  op¬ 
erates  as  a  complete  store,  serving  cherry  pie,  hot  cof¬ 
fee,  ice  cream,  soft  drinks,  canned  cherries,  tobacco, 
etc. 

On  the  opening  day,  Sunday,  May  24th,  in  spite  of 
heavy  rain,  a  crowd  estimated  at  20,000  persons  visited 
the  novel  layout.  Hundreds  of  visitors  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  climb  the  observation  tower. 
From  the  top  of  the  tower  a  marvelous  view  lay  before 
them.  To  the  north  was  the  main  orchard  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Preserving  Company  and  the  Cherryland  canning 
factory.  The  factory  nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
orchard  country  in  the  most  concentrated  cherry  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  To  the  west  stretched  another  flank 
of  the  Cherryland  orchards  and  the  huge  orchards  of 
the  Goldman  Company,  both  stretching  off  to  dip  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  shimmering  waters  of  Green  Bay. 
The  island  and  the  distant  shores  of  Upper  Michigan 
were  the  cause  of  much  excited  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  visitors.  To  the  east  and  south  stretched  more 
rows  of  cherry  trees,  this  time  younger  trees  that  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  trees  as  they  complete 
their  work.  Adjoining  the  Reynolds  orchards  on  the 
south  is  the  Martin  Orchard,  largest  cherry  orchard 
in  the  world,  containing  60,000  trees.  This  orchard 
combined  with  the  Cherryland  orchards  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Preserying  Company  are  the  two  largest  produc¬ 
ing  cherry  orchards  in  the  world,  and  form  the  heart  of 
the  most  concentrated  cherry  area  in  the  United 
States.  In  eyery  direction  on  the  horizon  the  spectator 
can  see  the  protective  surrounding  waters  that  make 
Door  County  so  famous  for  her  full-flavored  fruit.  To 
the  east  and  south  lies  Lake  Michigan,  while  to  the 
north  and  west  lie  the  waters  of  Green  Bay. 

The  tower,  with  its  commanding  view,  and  the  road¬ 
side  stand  with  its  novel  and  original  appeal  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  original  founders  of  the  business. 
Edward  Reynolds,  Sr.,  and  his  brother.  Will  Reynolds, 
and  a  huge  boulder  in  which  will  be  embedded  a  bronze 
tablet  has  been  placed  to  commemorate  these  pioneers 
of  Wisconsin’s  cherry  industry. 
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Bargains  -  Bargains  ■  Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and  repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real  bargain  machine  backed  up  by 
a  reliable  manufacturer.  All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  present  location,  same  being  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  for  the  great  majority  of  items. 
Terms,  Net.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at  these 
bargains.  Better  wire. 


PEA  CANNERS  EQUIPMENT 


2  OLNEY  SKIMMERS,  used  just  ahead  of 

Blancher  to  remove  thistles,  slightly  used..Each  150.00 
1  STRAIGHT  FERRELL  ELEVATOR  for  Viner 
to  Cleaner,  5"x30',  complete  with  side  boards 

and  Single  Drive  Pulley.  Pratically  new .  75.00 

1  FAN  CLEANER,  18"  size,  practically  new .  75.00 

1  10"  ELEVATOR  BOOT  with  enameled  hopper, 

good  condition  .  95.00 

1  LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER,  experimentally 
used  only  .  570.00 


MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 


1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  SPINACH  BLANCHER, 
capacity  6  tons  per  hour,  very  slightly  used,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  1475.00 

1  LEWIS  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER  for  %"  cut, 

used  one  season .  200.00 

1  No.  2  TOWNSEND  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER, 
used  three  days,  good  as  new .  200.00 

1  GENEVA  PUMPKIN  CUTTER,  rebuilt .  225.00 

2  1926  PUMPKIN  CUTTERS,  brand  new,  shop¬ 
worn  . Each  295.00 

1  HAYWARD  CAN  DRAINER  for  No.  2  cans, 

excellent  condition  . 350.00 

1  A-B  No.  10  CAN  DRAINER,  excellent  condition  275.00 

1  A-B  HOT  WATER  EXHAUSTER,  holds  318 
No.  3  cans,  354  No.  2V2  cans  or  450  No.  2  cans, 

excellent  condition  .  1075.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  HAYWARD  TYPE 
STEAM  EXHAUSTER,  holds  240  8  oz.  or  196 

No.  2  cans .  575.00 

1  SCHMIDT  LIQUID  FILLER  for  No.  1  cans, 

rebuilt,  good  as  new .  750.00 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  small 
cans  up  to  21J"  diameter  x  3%"  high  or  smaller. 

Does  not  have  No-Can-No-Fill  device;  fine  con¬ 
dition  .  575.00 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new;  16 

ft.  arm,  10'6"  mast.  Length  of  arm  can  be 
shortened  if  necessary .  195.00 

2  80-GAL.  FRENCH  TYPE  COPPER  STEAM 
JACKETED  KETTLES  with  steel  stand,  worm 
and  gear  tilting  device,  47"  diameter  x  16" 

deep,  practically  new . Each  225.00 

1  HUGHLETT  CAN  LACQUERING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  slightly  used .  345.00 

1  A-B  ECONOMY  SYRUPER  for  No.  2  cans 

only,  good  condition .  595.00 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  used  only  one  sea¬ 
son,  splendid  condition .  445.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  NAILING  MACHINE,  six 

nail  size,  complete  with  motor .  595.00 

1  BAKER  STEAM  CHEST  OR  RETORT,  with 

two  perf.  truck  crates,  fair  condition .  195.00 

1  X-L  CAN  WEIGHING  MACHINE  for  No.  2^^ 
cans,  rejects  over  and  under-weight  cans,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  345.00 


TOMATO  CANNERS  EQUIPMENT 

1  SOUDER  COOKER  for  No.  2,  2^-^  and  3  cans, 

325  can  capacity,  excellent  condition,  used  only 

few  days  .  1150.00 

4  RAPID  CORING  MACHINES,  motor  driven, 

practically  new  . Each  25.00 

1  No.  10  A-B  COOLER,  100  can  capacity,  good 

condition  .  380.00 

1  iy2"  VIKING  SANITARY  BRONZE  PUMP, 
good  as  new .  75.00 

1  CYPRESS  TANK,  0'x6',  capacity  1260  gal., 

practically  new  .  75.00 

198  Doz.  No.  9  KNIVES,  3^/^"  blade,  3V^"  handle, 
per  doz .  .90 

CORN  CANNERS  MACHINERY 

2  No.  7  SILKERS,  rebuilt,  excellent  condition. 

Each  $345.00 

6  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CUTTERS,  1929 
Models.  Rebuilt  . Each  445.00 

1  LEWIS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  WASHER, 
complete  with  cob  reel,  used  experimentally  only  720.00 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  right  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  .  245.00 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  left  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  .  245.00 

1  14-FT.  CUT  CORN  ELEVATOR,  fair  condition, 
used  .  75.00 

1  24-FT.  CUT  CORN  ELEVATOR,  practically 
new.  Will  cut  to  any  length  desired .  160.00 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  No.  2, 

2V^  or  3  cans.  Rebuilt,  in  fine  condition .  650.00 

1  1928  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKER,  slightly 

used  .  275.00 

2  1925  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  new 

rolls,  excellent  condition . Each  225.00 

3  PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS,  latest  models, 

good  as  new . ....Each  725.00 

1  STERLING  MIXER,  rebuilt,  good  as  new .  700.00 

1  PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER,  practically  new, 
without  countershaft  .  350.00 


ADDRESS 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

DIVISION  OF 

Food  Machinery  Corp. 

308  West  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO,  III. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Cannets  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Savannah,  Ga.,  June  22,  1931 — Expect  40  per  cent 
pack  against  last  season.  Poor  yield.  Expect  to  start 
packing  next  week. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  June  22,  1931 — ^We  have  great 
prospects  for  fine  crops  of  all  kinds  at  this  time.  To¬ 
mato  plants  were  set  out  in  good  time,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  since  that  time  have  had  ideal  weather 
for  growing  and  cultivating.  Have  about  a  98  per  cent 
stand.  The  acreage  is  much  smaller  than  last  season ; 
about  one-fourth. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  June  16,  1931 — Crop  conditions 
normal.  Acreage  same  as  last  year 

Cedar ville,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1931 — We  have  contracted 
for  a  small  acreage;  about  half  of  last  year’s,  at  $14 
per  ton.  Plants  are  being  set  out  now  and  crop  will  be 
late. 

St.  Henry,  Ohio,  June  23,  1931 — Set  early,  but  heavy 
frosts  of  May  23rd  and  heavy  rains  this  week  make  for 
not  over  80  per  cent  stand. 

Airville,  Pa.,  June  22,  1931 — Good  set.  Splendid 
growing  weather  with  prospects  very  good.  Acreage 
half  of  1930. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  June  20,  1931 — About  same  acreage 
as  last  year.  Good  stand  where  there  were  no  cut¬ 
worms.  1  j  tl 

Midway,  Tenn.,  June  19,  1931 — ^Things  at  present  do 
not  look  very  promising.  We  have  had  three  weeks  of 
dry,  hot  weather  and  lots  of  our  contractors  haven’t 
set  a  plant,  and  there  is  a  shoi'tage  of  plants.  We  can’t 
possibly  get  our  contracted  acreage  out,  and  at  that 
we  only  had  about  a  50  'per  cent  acreage  contracted. 

Palmyra,  Va.,  June  23,  1931 — They  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  have  about  a  90  per  cent  crop. 

Highland  ville.  Mo.,  June  23,  1931 — 40  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  Couldn’t  secure  enough  plants  to 
set  acreage.  Crop  two  weeks  late,  and,  owing  to  plant 
shortage,  had  to  set  plants  that  were  almost  worthless. 
Expect  yield  of  about  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  year.  All 
canners  have  lost  a  large  percentage  of  acreage,  owing 
to  plant  shortage.  Poor  stand  because  of  dry  weather. 

CORN 

Streator,  Ill.,  June  23,  1931 — Planting  finished; 
stand  good  and  prospects  favorable. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  June  22,  1931 — Has  made  fine 
progress  since  planting  time.  The  acreage  is  about 
one-fourth  of  last  year. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  June  19,  1931 — Condition  of  our  crop 
this  year  is  fine.  Acreage  contracted  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Center  Point,  Iowa,  June  22,  1931 — Acreage  same  as 
last  year.  Condition  normal. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  June  18,  1931 — Crop  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  from  excessive  cold  in  May;  otherwise  about 
normal. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  June  16,  1931 — Planting  com¬ 
pleted;  stand  85  per  cent.  Crop  condition  normal; 
acreage  30  per  cent  less  than  1930. 

PEAS 

Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  June  23,  1931 — Early  peas  are  run¬ 
ning  about  60  per  cent,  or  in  other  words  45  cases  to 
the  acre.  Quality  is  quite  nice.  Early  sweets  look 
pretty  good,  but  the  later  sweets  are  a  very  poor  stand. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  June  20,  1931 — Several  conditions 
have  developed  the  past  four  or  five  days  which  will 
affect  the  production  in  Wisconsin  materially.  At 
least  one-tenth  of  our  acreage  is  just  about  lost,  due  to 
wilt  and  root  rot.  Sweet  plantings  are  seriously  in¬ 
fested  with  pea  lice,  which  will  ruin  one-third  of  our 
acreage  if  left  unchecked.  We  are  starting  at  one  of 
our  plants  today  with  pack  reports  about  80  per  cent 
first  yields  of  last  year.  Quality  good.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  undoubtedly  be  confirmed  from  other  sources. 
We  have  been  optimistic  for  a  big  crop  up  until  this 
week,  but  we  are  revising  our  estimates  downward  al¬ 
most  daily. 

BEANS 

Savannah,  Ga.,  June  22,  1931 — Finished  packing 
with  about  25  per  cent  of  a  pack  against  last  season. 
Short  crop  on  account  of  dry  spell.  Season  about  30 
days  late. 

Vacherie,  La.,  June  23,  1931 — ^We  have  finished  can¬ 
ning,  which  consisted  of  15,000  cases.  Our  crop  suf¬ 
fered  by  a  drought,  but  as  a  whole  the  crop  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  expect  to  increase  acreage  next  year. 

Airville,  Pa.,  June  22,  1931 — Stringless:  Looking 
fine.  Every  indication  for  a  good  yield,  excepting  that 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  quite  numerous  and  the 
extent  of  their  destruction  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time.  Crop  is  two  weeks  late. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  June  20,  1931 — Green  Stringless: 
Our  acreage  is  30  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Grow¬ 
ing  conditions  good. 

CUCUMBERS 

McClure,  Ill.,  June  22,  1931 — Crop  now  looks  like 
100  per  cent,  but  rain  is  necessary  soon  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

Bellevue,  Ohio,  June  24,  1931 — Acreage  here  about 
two-thirds  of  last  season.  Some  trouble  with  insects. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  June  24,  1931 — Plenty  of  rain. 

Longview,  Texas,  June  15,  1931 — 225  acres.  Early 
planted  fields  coming  in  very  well;  about  two  weeks 
late.  Very  dry;  will  have  short  crop  unless  we  get 
rain. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pee.  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Osden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


PinMppf*  Cor«r«,  Simera  and  Sbemrm 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufacturad  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


June  29,  1931 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 
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ASPARAGUS 

Streator,  Ill.,  June  23,  1931 — ^Pack  finished.  Normal 
yield  and  quality  excellent. 

PUMPKIN 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  June  19,  1931 — ^We  make  no  contract 
with  farmers  for  pumpkin.  We  furnish  them  the  seed 
free  and  take  the  product  if  needed.  Always  a  large 
surplus  beyond  our  means  grown. 

CABBAGE 

Lj^ons,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1931 — Just  being  planted.  Hot 
and  dry  last  week ;  very  bad  on  setting  cabbage 

Bellevue,  Ohio,  June  24,  1931 — Acreage  here  about 
two-thirds  of  last  year.  Growers  now  transplanting 
and  there  will  be  still  further  loss  of  acreage  due  to  un¬ 
favorable  weather  and  cutworms. 

BEETS 

Cedarville,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1931 — Have  half  of  last 
year’s  acreage.  Stand  very  poor.  Will  start  packing 
about  July  1st. 


FRUIT 

Arcadia,  Fla.,  June  15,  1931 — Grapefruit:  Crop  for 
the  season  1930-1931  just  past  has  been  the  largest 
Florida  has  ever  had.  Raw  grapefruit  has  been  very 
cheap  and  plentiful.  The  fact  that  so  lai^ge  a  crop  on 
trees  this  past  season,  and  that  it  remained  on  the 
trees  for  a  large  part  of  the  season,  coupled  with  a 
slacking  off  of  rains,  have  given  the  trees  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  and  bloom.  We  look  for  a  much  smaller 
crop  next  year. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  June  15,  1931 — Grapefruit: 
Will  pack  about  a  normal  crop.  Pack  sold  but  price  of 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2s  instead  of  $1.75. 

Pineapple:  Pack  will  be  about  50  per  cent  normal- 
Price  is  $5.00  per  dozen  for  No.  10s,  with  discount  on 
carload  orders  bringing  it  down  to  $4.75,  against  last 
year’s  price  of  $7.25  to  $8.00. 

FISH 

Savannah,  Ga.,  June  22,  1931 — Shrimp:  Had  no 
spring  pack.  Shrimp  scarce  so  far  this  season.  We 
believe  this  is  because  the  water  has  been  cold. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Piggly  Wiggly  Units  Invade  Elastern  Grocery  Field  — Illinois  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill  Killed.  Kentucky 
Measure  Upheld  by  Court  of  Appeals. 


PIGGLY-WIGGLY  UNITS  INVADE  EASTERN  GROCERY 
FIELD — The  first  invasion  in  force  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly 
stores  in  the  Eastern  grocery  market  was  heralded  last 
week  in  the  signing  of  a  contract  between  the  Piggly-Wiggly 
Corporation  of  Cincinnati,  afiiliate  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  ^nd 
Baking  Co.,  and  the  Almar  Stores  Corporation,  of  Philadelphia, 
whereby  the  latter  company  will  operate  1,000  stores  of  the 
Piggly-Wiggly  type  throughout  Philadelphia  and  Central  and 
Southern  New  Jersey. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Almar  stores  now  controls 
the  exclusive  right  to  operate  Piggly-Wiggly  stores  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Philadelphia  and  eight  surrounding 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  eleven  counties  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  New  Jersey.  The  present  plan  calls  for  the 
opening  of  the  first  store  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  with  others  following  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Negotiations  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  contract  were 
handled  by  J.  J.  Slattery,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation,  and  J.  R.  Peters,  president 
of  Almar  Stores.  Mr.  Peters  is  a  former  vice-president  of 
Piggly-Wiggly  and  recently  purchased  control  of  the  Almar 
Stores.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  grocery  industry, 
being  also  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company,  as  well  as  being  represented  on  the  board  of 
many  other  corporations. 

The  stores  to  be  opened  in  the  Philadelphia  district  are  of  the 
“master”  type,  with  the  latest  modern  fixtures  and  equipment, 
Mr.  Peters  declared. 

While  there  are  standard  Piggly-Wiggly  stores  operating 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  at  the  present  time,  the  competion 
of  the  present  arrangements  with  Almar  Stores  represents  the 
first  entry  in  force  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  style  of  merchandising 
in  the  East. 

The  growth  of  Piggly-Wiggly  has  been  extensive  in  the  past 
eighteen  months,  many  stores  having  been  opened  in  new  and 
profitable  territories,  the  company  announced.  New  stores  are 
also  being  opened  by  many  of  the  older  franchise  holders.  The 
Almar  contract  brings  the  number  of  stores  operating  under  the 
Pigl?ly- Wiggly  plan  to  approximately  3,750. 

Piggly-Wiggly  franchise  and  fixtures  rights  for  Piggly-Wig¬ 
gly  stores  are  owned  by  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation,  which 
in  turn  is  controlled  by  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  which  acquired  its  interests  in  1928. 


Illinois  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill  Killed;  Kentucky  Measure  Upheld 
By  Court  of  Appeals — The  Illinois  Senate  killed  the  proposed 
chain  store  tax  bill  after  several  revisions  had  been  made  in  the 
measure  by  moving  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Stern  opposition  by  chain 
store  representatives  was  believed  partly  responsible  for  the 
failure,  but  the  dominating  factor  was  the  fact  that  the  changes 
in  the  proposed  law  made  it  a  special  legislative  attack  on  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  stores,  and  as  such  stood  little  chance  of  being 
sustained  in  the  certain  court  appeal. 

The  move  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  measure  in  the 
present  session  until  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
made  by  Senator  A.  Huebsch,  of  Chicago,  who  said  that  the  bill 
lost  its  special  value  when  the  Senate  reduced  the  so-called 
equalization  fee  to  $200  from  $1,000  each  on  all  stores,  and  lim¬ 
ited  the  tax  to  grocery,  meat,  drug  and  cigar  chains.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  changes  made  special  class  legislation  of  the  bill 
applying  to  a  limited  number  of  stores,  and  that  in  the  ensuing 
court  action  it  would  be  thrown  out  as  such.  He  argued  that 
the  bill  became  a  revenue  measure  by  the  reduction  in  'tax. 

Joseph  B.  Fleming,  of  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Greene  &  Martin, 
appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  as  the  legal  representative 
of  the  chain  stores  operating  in  Illinois  to  pi'otest  against  the 
measure,  holding  that  the  bill  was  “oppressive,  unreasonable  and 
confiscatory.” 

Mr.  Fleming  was  the  spokesman  for  the  defense  committee  of 
the  chain  store  organizations  operating  in  the  State,  which  was 
headed  by  F.  H.  Massman,  vice-president  of  the  National  Tea 
Company.  Practically  all  chains  operating  in  Illinois  had  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  committee  which  successfully  opposed  the 
bill,  including  the  National  Tea  Company,  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Company,  and  other  leading  chain  retailers. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Massman,  the  amended  measure  was 
more  than  ever  discriminatory.  “The  bill  hit  directly  at  the 
purse  of  the  mass  of  people  and  places  a  heavy  penalty  on  the 
necessities  of  life,”  he  said. 

The  Kentucky  gross  sales  tax  on  retail  merchants  has  been 
found  constitutional  by  a  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  law  impo.sing  the  tax  was  passed  last  March  and 
in  its  original  form  proposed  a  license  tax  on  chain  stores,  but 
was  later  amended  to  impose  a  sales  taxes  with  graduated  rates. 


{Continued  on  page 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 


December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  asked  us  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  ft  CO. 

WFE/EES  By  W.  F.  Ewing. 


It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  •  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Manafactnrers 
Corn  Hnsklnff  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Xiaheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BXOWM  BOGGS  FOUXTBBT  ft 
MACHINB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Now  With  Adjustable  Grading  Beds 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  ft  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Have  you  heard  about  this  improve¬ 
ment?  The  1931  models  of  MONITOR 
String  Bean  Graders  will  have  adjust¬ 
able  grading  rolls.  You  can  change  the 
spacing  at  will  to  suit  your  Requirements 
in  way  of  grades. 


And  how  the  MONITOR 
does  grade.  It  puts  the 
Beans  where  they  belong, 
so  accurately  as  to  make 
MONITOR  grades  eager¬ 
ly  sought  by  buyers. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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Tomato  Requirements  for  Virginians 

An  Address  Before  The  Tidewater  Canners  Association,  Tappahannock,  Va., 

Tuesday,  June  9th. 

By  Leroy  V.  Strasburger,  Metal  Package  Corp.,  Baltimore 


From  a  prior  examination  of  tomatoes  packed  here 
in  Tidewater  Virginia  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
your  greatest  difficulty  in  complying  with  the 
Mapes-McNary  standards  lies  in  securing  proper  color 
and  in  the  removal  of  peel  and  defective  portions  of  the 
fruit.  You  should  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  packing 
tomatoes  that  contain  more  than  45  per  cent  of  drained 
solids. 

A  number  of  your  customers  purchased  tomatoes  last 
year  on  the  basis  of  Federal  grades.  They  secured  to¬ 
matoes  that  were  far  better  than  the  average,  and  rhe 
growers  made  more  money  than  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  customary  flat  price. 

If  you  buy  your  tomatoes  on  grade  this  season,  you 
will  have  little  rea.son  to  fear  the  color  requirement.  To 
my  mind  this  standard  has  been  drawn  with  much 
leniency.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  packing 
green  tomatoes  and  each  of  you  know,  and  know  well, 
when  you  your  pack  is  of  a  color  that  is  sub-standard. 
If  you  will  merely  use  average  discrimination,  you  will 
have  no  cause  for  worry  on  this  score. 

Skins — Examination  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  over  the  past  several  months  shows  conclusively 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industry  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  regulation  which  tolerates  a  minimum  of  one 
and  one-half  square  inches  of  peel  per  pound  of  net  con¬ 
tents.  Many  cans  which  in  the  past  would  have  been 
graded  extra  standard,  now  fall  into'  the  sub-standard 
group  because  of  the  presence  of  excess  skins.  Many  of 
you  may  regard  this  jokingly  and  feel  that  your  pack 
is  above  reproach,  but  if  you  will  return  home  and  ex¬ 
amine  such  of  your  pack  as  remains  in  the  warehouse, 
you  will  realize  where  your  difficulties  in  packing  will 
lie  this  season.  Many  a  square  inch  of  skin  is  rolled  up 
into  a  tiny  quill  that  passed  unnoticed  in  other  years. 
How,  then,  may  we  protect  ourselves  and  pack  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  free  from  all  trace  of  peel? 

Purchasing  tomatoes  upon  a  graded  basis  will  mean 
that  your  fruit  is  delivered  to  the  cannery  in  prime 
state  for  canning.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  remove  the 
peel  from  such  fruit  than  it  is  from  green  or  partly 
green  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  then  sorted  before  scalding.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  remove  any  green,  rotten  or  otherwise  de¬ 
fective  fruit  before  it  goes  to  the  women  for  peeling. 
You  must  realize  that  your  workers  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  piece  work  and  you  cannot  depend  upon  them 
to  sort  tomatoes  when  their  entire  efforts  are  directed 
toward  securing  a  maximum  cash  return.  Tomatoes 
that  are  grown  on  certain  soils  are  often  quite  dirty, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  sort  them  without  a  preliminary 
washing.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  careful  inspec¬ 
tion,  preferably  on  a  continuous  conveyor  which  leads 
to  the  scalder. 

Scalding — It  seems  that  no  part  of  the  tomato  can¬ 
ning  operation  receives  less  attention  than  scalding. 
If  the  scalder  .is  of  the  old  dump-type  a  little  water  is 
run  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  each  succeeding 


lot  of  tomatoes  leaves  its  share  of  dirt,  skins,  rot  and 
juice  blended  with  the  water.  Green  tomatoes,  firm  to¬ 
matoes,  ripe  and  overripe  tomatoes  are  scalded  for  just 
the  same  time.  Yet  anyone  knows  that  the  skin  of  a 
firm  tomato  is  more  difficult  to  remove  than  the  skin 
of  ripened  fruit.  The  scald  should  be  continued  for  a 
period  of  time  that  is  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the 
peelers  to  completely  remove  the  skin.  At  this  stage 
the  inside  of  the  tomato  should  still  be  cold.  Over¬ 
scalding  results  in  a  distinct  softening  and  pre-cooking 
of  the  fruit  that  is  highly  undesirable.  The  scald  is 
only  effective  as  long  as  the  tomatoes  remain  hot  and 
only  sufficient  fruit  should  be  put  through  the  scalders 
as  can  be  quickly  handled  by  the  peelers.  The  man 
feeding  the  scalder  is  always  interested  in  getting  his 
job  finished.  If  you  will  allow  it,  he  will  scald  enough 
tomatoes  to  last  an  hour  and  then  sit  down  in  the  shade 
to  rest  until  another  batch  can  be  absorbed  by  the  peel¬ 
ers.  The  tomatoes  which  are  allowed  to  cool  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  peel  which  adheres  tenaciously  to 
the  fruit.  Scalding  should  be  uniform  and  continuous 
through  the  day. 

In  order  to  secure  well-peeled  tomatoes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  your  workers.  In  every 
establishment  you  will  find  good  and  poor  workmen.  It 
is  distinctly  necessary  this  season  to  weed  out  those 
whose  carelessness  may  cause  you  trouble.  At  times  in 
the  past  this  has  been  difficult,  but  it  is  now  essential. 
All  peeling  should  be  conducted  in  clean  pans  that  are 
washed  each  time  after  filling  to  remove  any  trace  of 
skins  or  other  adhering  material.  A  man  should  be  sta¬ 
tioned  among  the  women  to  see  that  there  is  no  care¬ 
less  admixture  of  skins  or  refuse  with  the  peeled  toma¬ 
toes.  In  addition  each  bucket  or  pan  should  be  numbered 
so  that  the  work  of  each  individual  may  be  closely 
watched. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  season  the  peelers  should 
be  informed  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  canner 
and  be  made  to  realize  that  they  must  bear  their  share 
of  the  burden.  If  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  their  jobs 
are  at  stake,  carelessness  will  not  be  so  apparent.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  warn  them  repeatedly, 
and  if  an  example  is  made  of  flagrant  violators,  the 
others  will  quickly  fall  in  line. 

After  the  fruit  is  peeled  it  should  be  taken  or  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  small  inspection  table  in  charge  of  some  one 
responsible  person ;  the  bucket  should  be  dumped  on  the 
table  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  skins  and  extra¬ 
neous  materials  arei  present.  In  case  skins  are  found, 
the  bucket  of  tomatoes  may  be  returned  to  the  peeler 
for  a  completion  of  the  job  or  the  canner  may  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  bucket  of  fruit.  If  the  peelers  realize 
that  their  work  is  being  closely  observed  and  inspected, 
they  will  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and  rapidly 
fall  into  line  and  deliver  only  buckets  of  fruit  that 
have  been  properly  peeled.  This  preliminary  inspection 
should  be  followed  by  a  final  inspection  If  the  tomatoes 
are  hand  packed,  this  may  be  carried  on  by  the  women 
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Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 


"HEINZ’'  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  -  Three  Prices 

We  arc  now  making  the  three  following  types 

of  §  Baskets. 

1 .  Our  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

We  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  is  nationally  known. 

Write  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co ,  Inc . 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


KYLER  BOXERS 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


MACHINE  MADE 


**  Working  Points”  will  give  you  better 
results  than  **  Talking 
Points” 


we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you 
check  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
TOWNSEND  against  the  claims  of 
any  other  machine  made  for  the 
purpose. 


“The  Golden  Band” 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Do  you  buy  Boxers  on  the 
basis  of  price  or  value? 

PRICE 

is  what  you  pay  for  them. 

VALUE 

what  they  pay  you. 

Equipped  with  a  KYLER  BOXER 
you  will  find  no  one  can  do  more  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  cost.  A 
little  investigation  on  your  part 
among  some  of  the  best  canners 
will  convince  you. 

Manufacturer*  ot 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 
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at  the  packing  table.  If  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  machine 
packed,  all  unfit  fruit,  skins  and  like  material  should  be 
removed  before  the  fruit  is  fed  into  the  filler  hopper. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed  and  the  factory 
help  made  to  realize  that  the  canner  is  in  earnest,  no 
great  difficulties  should  be  encountered  in  packing  to¬ 
matoes  that  will  comply  with  the  new  Mapes-McNary 
standards. 

- * - 

VITAMINS  AND  TOMATO  JUICE 
MANUFACTURE 

By  E.  F.  Kohman,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  vitamin  content  of  tomato  juice  is  by  no 
means  its  only  virtue.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
vitamin  story  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  the  use  of  tomato  juice  into  vogue.  It  is  no 
less  true  that,  unless  tomato  juice  measures  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  as  to  vitamin  content,  that  brought  its  use 
into  vogue,  its  popularity  will  suffer.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  hospitals  and  for  infant  feeding.  The 
reputation  it  wins  for  itself  in  such  use  is  going  to  play 
a  large  part  in  its  status  in  other  circles. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  review  available  data 
on  the  vitamin  content  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  tomato  juice 
problems.  It  is  not  outstanding  for  any  food  product 
to  be  fairly  rich  in  some  one  of  the  vitamins,  but  it  is 
outstanding  for  a  food  to  be  among  the  richest  sources 
of  the  three  most  common  and  first  discovered  vita¬ 
mins,  A,  B  and  C.  In  the  book.  Chemistry  of  Food  and 
Nutrition,  by  Henry  G.  Sherman,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Columbia  University,  units  haye  been  assigned 
to  yarious  food  products  which  classify  them  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  relative  vitamin  content.  Since  orange 
juice  has  been  so  widely  used  as  a  standard  source  of 
vitamin  C,  and  since  it  was  long  recommended  as  the 
best  source  of  vitamin  C  to  supplement  milk  in  infant 
feeding,  and  since  it  has  recently  been  recommended 
that  tomatoes  may  replace  orange  juice,  the  following 
figures  from  Professor  Sherman’s  book  are  given: 

Vitamin  A — Orange  Juice,  350;  Tomatoes,  raw  or 
canned,  2700. 

Vitamin  B — Orange  Juice,  “about”  150;  Tomatoes, 
raw  or  canned,  130-250.  • 

Vitamin  C — Orange  Juice,  150-300;  Tomatoes,  raw 
or  canned,  150-300. 

Dr.  William  Weston,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  volume  95,  page  834,  quotes  Dr. 
Alfred  Hess,  from  his  book  on  scurvy,  as  making  the 
statement  that  infants  can  take  twice  as  much  tomato 
as  orange  without  causing  digestive  disturbances.  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Weston  gives  the  following  table 
comparing  the  relative  mineral  content  of  oranges  and 


tomatoes : 

Iron  Manganese  Copper 

Oranges  .  70.5  7.6  4.75 

Tomatoes  . 160.  26.7  15.3 


Dr.  Weston  does  not  give  the  source  of  his  figures, 
but  as  the  salts  of  these  minerals  are  regarded  as  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  diet,  the  advantage  of  tomatoes  in  this 
direction  is  self-evident.  It  is  apparent  that  tomato 
juice  has  ample  opportunity  to  make  even  greater  in¬ 
roads  on  the  popularity  of  orange  juice. 

We  have  made  a  studv  of  the  vitamin  content  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  tomato  products  in  various  forms.  This  is 
published  in  an  article  in  Industrial  and  Engineering 


Chemistry,  Volume  22,  page  10-15,  1930,  under  the 
joint  authorship  of  E.  F.  Kohman,  W.  H.  Eddy  and 
Celia  Zell  Gurin.  In  this  article  previous  findings  by 
others  that  vine-ripened  tomatoes  are  superior  to  arti¬ 
ficially  ripened  tomatoes,  and  that  canned  whole  toma¬ 
toes  retain  practically  their  full  vitamin  content,  are 
confirmed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent  of  tomatoes  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  processes  to  which  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  are  commonly  subjected.  It  is  largely  removed 
with  the  pulp  by  filtering. 

The  vitamin  B  content  of  tomatoes  is  apparently 
only  affected  by  certain  processes  where  excessive  ex¬ 
posure  to  oxygen  is-not  avoided. 

Vitamin  C  in  tomatoes -is  apparently  quite  stable  to 
heat  if  oxidation  is  avoided.  Any  process  that  intro¬ 
duces  air  will  result  in  destruction  of  vitamin  C  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  exposure  to  oxygen  and  the  temperature 
to  which  the  product  is  subseouently  heated  while  ox¬ 
ygen  is  present.  Bringing  cold  pressed  cyclone  juice 
to  boiling  destroys  a  part  of  the  vitamin  C.  In  the 
study  referred  to  this  amounted  to  about  one-half  the 
vitamin  C  present.  Subsequent  concentration  of  the 
cyclone  juice  to  two-fifths  its  volume  by  open-kettle 
boiling  or  to  one-fifth  its  volume  in  vacuum  requiring 
continuous,  long  heating  apparentlv  causes  no  further 
vitamin  C  destruction.  The  preliminary  destruction 
before  the  boiling  point  is  reached  is  due  to  oxidation 
by  air  incorporated  by  the  cyclone.  Vigorous  boiling 
removes  all  air  in  a  very  short  time. 

No  device  so  far  available  will  extract  the  juice  from 
whole  tomatoes  without  incorporating  more  or  less  air. 
As  tomatoes  enter  any  hopper  or  opening  to  anv  juic¬ 
ing  equipment  more  or  less  air  is  entrapped.  The  vis¬ 
cous  nature  of  the  macerated  tomato  and  the  collonuial 
properties  of  the  juice  will  hold  entrapped  air  with  a 
tenacity  that  will  not  permit  it  to  escape  except  under 
a  vacuum  or  by  heating.  The  latter  causes  vitamin  C 
destruction. 

Even  though  no  air  is  entrapped,  tomatoes  normally 
contain  some  oxygen.  The  question  may  arise  in  many 
people’s  minds  as  to  why  the  oxygen  naturally  in  toma¬ 
toes  does  not  cause  destruction  of  vitamin  C  in  a  sound 
whole  tomato,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  susceptible  to  oxi¬ 
dation.  The  answer  is  that  vitamin  C  in  its  natural 
environment  in  the  sound  plant  cell  is  relatively  stable. 
That  the  vitemin  C  of  raw  whole  potatoes  is  relatively 
stable  is  evidenced  by  the  efficiency  of  raw  potatoes  in 
preventing  scurvy  on  early  long  sea  voyages.  There  is 
reported  in  the  literature  an  experiment  designed  to 
determine  whether  the  vitamin  C  in  raw  potatoes  re¬ 
sides  in  the  juice  or  in  the  pulp.  For  this  purpose,  po¬ 
tatoes  were  ground  and  the  juice  expressed  and  fed  to 
guinea  pigs,  and  was  found  to  be  very  disappointing  in 
its  vitamin  C  content.  The  pulp  was  fed  to  other 
guinea  pigs  and  it  was  found  to  be  just  as  inadequate. 
Thereupon,  the  pulp  and  juice  were  recombined  in 
their  original  proportion  and  fed  to  other  guinea  pigs. 
The  mixture  was  found  to  be  no  better  than  the  juice 
or  the  pulp  separately,  although  it  was  fed  within  two 
and  one-half  hours  after  the  process  was  begun.  In 
short,  the  process  of  pressing  the  juice  from  potatoes 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C. 

In  explanation  of  this  it  should  be  realized  that 
every  living  plant  cell  contains  enzymes  which  bring 
about  chemical  changes.  The  life  processes  are  such 
chemical  changes,  and  involve  both  oxidation  and  re¬ 
duction.  When  the  plant  cells  are  ruptured,  as'  is  the 
case  in  expressing  the  juice,  the  enzymes  become  par- 
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Landreths'  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in  seeds  throughout  this  spring  or  summer  or  for 
delivery  after  the  1931  crop,  before  buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us  to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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ticularly  active,  and  apparently  one  of  the  reactions 
which  takes  place  is  the  oxidation  of  vitamin  C,  which 
in  the  sound  plant  cell  is  relatively  stable.  After  a  to¬ 
mato  is  macerated  and  the  juice  extracted,  the  oxygen 
that  was  without  effect  in  the  sound,  unbroken  tomato 
cell  may  result  in  entirely  different  consequences. 
Wildman,  in  the  Canner,  December  20,  1930,  has  shown 
that;  marked  chemical  changes  are  in  evidence  within 
6  to  10  minutes  after  macerating  tomatoes. 

Vine  ripened  tomatoes,  such  as  are  used  for  canning, 
have  been,  shown  to  be  superior  in  vitamin  content  to 
artificially  ripened  tomatoes.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  in  canning  tomatoes  the  vitamin  content  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  retained.  The  juice  of  canned  tomatoes  will 
therefore  be  the  measuring  rod  for  canned  and  bottled 
tomato  juice. 

Since  there  is  at  present  no  device  to  extract  the 
juice  from  tomatoes  without  such  juice  having  more 
or  less  oxygen  in  it,  and  since  heating  such  juice  to 
eliminate  the  oxygen  will  cause  destruction  of  vitamin 
C,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  means  of  eliminating  it 
must  be  employed.  The  only  alternative  at  present 
known  is  a  vacuum  applied  to  the  juice.  Since  the  raw 
juice  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  even  though  no  air  was 
incorporated  beyond  that  normally  in  the  cells,  still  un¬ 
dergoes  relatively  rapid  changes,  it  is  urgent  that  to¬ 
mato  juice  must  be  promptly  handled  and  canned  or 
bottled  and  sterilized,  not  alone  to  destroy  micro-or¬ 
ganisms,  but  to  destroy  the  enzymic  processes  which 
bring  about  rapid  changes  without  any  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  or  similar  micro-organisms.  This  necessitates  a 
continuous  process  for  the  production  of  tomato  juice. 
By  continuous  process  is  not  meant  one  in  which  juice 
is  accumulated  in  one  container  during  a  certain  open- 
ration  while  juice  previously  accumulated  is  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  through  another  operation.  By  a  continuous 
process  is  meant  a  system  in  which  the  tomato  within 
a  few  moments,  or  at  least  within  a  few  minutes,  is 
converted  into  juice  and  the  juice  sealed  in  a  container 
and  subjected  to  the  pasteurizing  or  sterilizing  process. 

The  accompanying  sketch  embodies  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  process  in  which  the  tomato  juice  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  leaving  the  extractor  is  subjected  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  vacuum  to  remove  all  the  air.  In  order  to 
be  fully  effective,  this  vacuum  should  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  liquid  to  boil..  Otherwise,  the  air  in  solution 
is  not  completely  removed.  A  liquid  will  boil  under 
vacuum  the  more  easily,  the  higher  its  temperature.  If 
the  tomatoes  are  somewhat  w’armed  during  the  extrac¬ 
tion  process,  any  incorporated  air  will  be  the  more 
easily  removed  in  the  vacuum.  If  the  elevation  in 
temperature  is  moderate,  it  is  not  likely  that  its  effect 
will  be  noticeable  within  the  few  moments  required  to 
subject  the  juice  to  a  vacuum.  Since  the  heat  applied 
to  tomatoes  in  the  canning  of  whole  tomatoes  does  not 
destroy  the  vitamin  C,  and  since  no  noticeable  loss  in 
vitamin  C  occurs  during  extensive  boiling  in  the  con¬ 
centration  of  tomato  pulp,  although  there  is  consider¬ 
able  loss  in  bringing  it  to  boil,  heating  tomato  juice  for 
sterilization  after  thorough  removal  of  air  should  cause 
no  appreciable  loss  of  vitamin  C.  Because  of  the  liquid 
nature  of  tomato  juice,  less  heat  application  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  sterilization  than  is  the  case  with  canned 
whole  tomatoes. 

The  question  of  tomato  juice  can  hardly  be  disposed 
of  in  any  discussion  without  considering  the  subject  of 
homogenizing  or  viscolizing,  which  some  regard  as 
necessary  to  hold  the  insoluble  solids  in  proper  expan¬ 
sion.  According  to  Mr.  Winters,  in  an  address  before 


the  tomato  section  at  the  annual  Convention  in  1931, 
subsequently  published  in  the  trade  papers,  a  juice 
made  from  prime  vine  ripened  tomatoes  shows  least 
tendency  to  separate.  If  the  juice  is  subjected  to  a  ho¬ 
mogenizing  or  viscolizing  process,  less  of  the  insoluble 
matter  can  be  included,  as  an  excess  will  result  in  too 
thick  or  heavy  consistency,  and  a  product  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon  than  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  results.  By  removing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
tomato  pulp  or  insoluble  solids  a  corresponding  amount 
of  the  vitamin  A  is  likewise  removed,  since  the  vitamin 
A  is  largely  in  the  insoluble  solids  or  pulp.  It  is  in 
vitamin  A  content  that  tomatoes  are  so  markedly  su¬ 
perior  to  oranges.  This  affords  a  selling  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  tomato  juice.  It  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  how  far  a  process  is  to  be  employed  which 
will  tend  to  minimize  this  selling  point.  The  settling 


Sac(«ttlon  for  roBOVtl  of  all  otr  fro*  touto  Juloo  ia  a  eoattaaoaa  flo«  proeoss. 

that  occurs  in  a  good  tomato  juice,  not  homogenized  or 
viscolized,  is  corrected  by  the  shaking  involved  in  open¬ 
ing  the  container.  It  is  where  this  settling  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  container  is  opened  that  it  is  most  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  producer  of  tomato  juice  will  do  well 
to  make  the  most  of  a  200  to  350  ratio  in  the  vitamin 
A  content  of  tomatoes  and  oranges.  Sherman  and 
Smith,  in  the  second  edition  of  “The  Vitamins,”  just 
out,  state :  “As  the  result  of  his  extended  investigation 
of  the  dietary  properties  of  the  various  types  of  food, 
McCollum  concluded  that  dietaries  deficient  in  vitamin 
A  and  in  calcium  content  are  of  relatively  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  ;  that  such  deficiencies  lower  the  vigor  of  the 
body  and  its  ability  to  resist  disease,  and  that  aal  the 
result  of  such  weakening  there  develops  an  increased 
susceptibility,  so  that  the  incidence  of  any  of  a  number 
of  diseases  (of  which  tuberculosis  serves  as  the  out¬ 
standing  example)  may  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
adequacy  of  the  diet  as  regards  vitamin  A.”  Sherman 
expressed  similar  views. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  the  production  of  tomato 
juice  will  outstrip  the  developments  necessary  to  bring 
such  production  to  a  state  of  perfection  expected  by 
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The  NAME 


Down  through  the  years  of  more  than  a  half  century, 
the  name,  ROGERS  BROS.,  has  been  significant  of 
good  seeds  and  good  business,  and  in  1931,  it  is  more 
a  Hallmark  of  Quality  than  ever  before.  Prosperity 
.  .  .  hard  times  .  .  .  war  and  peace — history  itself  !  — 
have  come  and  gone,  and  ROGERS  BROS,  have  pre¬ 
served  the  character  of  the  name. 


No  horizons  have  been  recognized;  yet  no  sacrifice  of 
ideals  has  been  made  regardless  of  circumstance  or 
situation.  Now — today! — ROGERS  BROS,  supply 
the  standard  by  which  pea,  bean  and  seed  corn  quality 
is  measured. — ** Blood  Tells** — 


HANSEN 

QUALITY  GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
CONVEYOR  BOOT  TOMATO  FILLER 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

BREEDERS  and  GROIVERS 


NO  PEAS  ARE  TOO  STICKY  FOR  THIS  NEW  HANSEN 


This  latest  model  Hansen  Pea  Filler  fills  all  qualities 
of  peas,  including  the  smallest  sieves  of  sweets,  ac¬ 
curately  and  uniformly.  Its  specially  designed  feed 
hopper  eliminates  bridging,  insuring  no  slack  filled 
cans.  Both  peas  and  brine  are  measured  separately. 
Each  has  an  individual  adjustment  of  fill.  Peas 
drop  directly  from  the  measuring  cups  through  the 
funnels  into  the  cans.  There  are  no  funnel  rubbers. 
The  Hansen  pea  filler  is  an  ideal  filler  for  all  dry 
beans,  hominy,  and  whole  grain  corn. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


ROGERS’  IMPROVED  KIDNEY 
WAX 
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the  consumer.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  the  producer  of 
the  best  tomato  juice  will  find  himself  obliged  to  sell  a 
meritorious  product  in  which  the  consuming  public  has 
had  its  confidence  shaken.  It  is  with  a  view  to  give 
suggestions  for  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice, 
whereby  its  production  may  be  standardized  to  yield 
the  best  possible  quality  that  the  accompanying  sketch 
is  offered.  In  general  the  sketch  is  self-explanatory. 
A  few  suggestions  may  be  made  for  emphasis.  Bowl  A 
should  not  be  a  reserve  tank,  but  have  a  capacity  only 
sufficient  to  operate  a  float  valve.  The  deaeration  cham¬ 
ber  likewise  should  be  of  only  small  capacity,  possiby 
25  or  50  gallons.  With  the  barometric  leg  sufficiently 
over  32  feet,  the  filling  bowl  will  overflow  before  juice 
accumulates  in  the  deaeration  chamber.  The  efficiency 
and  ease  of  the  deaeration  will  be  considerably  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  thinness  of  the  film  of  juice  as  it  flows 


over  the  cone-shaped  device  upon  entering  the  deaera¬ 
tion  chamber.  The  area  of  this  cone  should  be  as  large 
as  practical  to  assist  deaeration.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  preheater,  whether  this 
should  be  steam  jacketed,  water  jacketed  or  whether 
the  heating  may  be  accomplished  better  with  tubes 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  If 
the  filled  cans  or  bottles  are  closed  under  sufficiently 
high  vacuum,  the  preheater  may  be  omitted.  This  may 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  However,  a 
vacuum  closing  machine  will  not  remove  the  oxygen 
from  the  juice,  but  will  serve  only  to  prevent  trapping 
air  in  the  container  at  the  time  of  closing,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  preheater.  Naturally,  non-corrosive 
equipment  is  essential.  Finally,  it  is  to  ^  noted  that 
this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  and  does  not  represent  a 
process  that  has  been  tried  out  in  making  tomato  juice. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  MICHIGAN  Canner  writes : 

“Last  week  while  calling  on  a  distributor  I  noticed  what  1 
think  you  would  call  a  counter  display  rack  in  his  office, 
and  he  said  it  was  helping  a  lot  in  introducing  a  cake  mix  to 
the  retail  trade.  Do  you  think  I  could  use  the  same  thing  in 
s;”ing  my  corn  in  new  territory?” 

Certainly,  you  could  use  not  only  the  counter  display 
rack,  but  you  might  also  adapt  his  initial  sales  plan  to 
the  introduction  of  your  pack.  No  doubt  you  refer  to 
the  lithographed  stand  holding  the  two  cans  of  the 
product,  a  number  of  sample  packages  and  small  leaf¬ 
lets  telling  how  to  use  the  product  in  the  home. 

When  a  canner  evidences  his  desire  to  return  to  nor¬ 
malcy  in  selling  by  such  an  inquiry,  all  hopes  are  not 
lost  that  the  small  canner  may  some  day  get  sensible 
and  larger. 

The  average  today,  if  quite  well  posted,  attempts  to 
get  all  the  sales  information  he  can  from  the  trade 
press,  and,  if  quite  progressive,  he  even  attempts  to 
contact  as  far  as  he  can  with  his  neighboring  canner, 
learns  all  he  can  about  prices  at  w^hich  goods  are  being 
offered  and  then  informs  his  field  broker  that  he  wants 
to  clean  up  his  pack  quickly  and  that  he  will  undersell 
anybody  and  everybody  as  long  as  his  stocks  are  sold 
at  once  in  advance  of  the  influx  of  new-packed  goods, 
which  will  undoubtedly  depress  the  market  below  cur¬ 
rent  prices. 

He  never  realizes  for  a  moment  that  his  offerings  as 
outlined  will  shoot  holes  in  any  market  and  in  every 
case  will  peg  the  market  at  a  ruinously  low  price,  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  because  of  his  selfish  desire  to 
close  out  without  regard  for  the  effect  this  action  will 
have  on  others. 

A  few  days  before  writing  this,  I  saw  2’s  Alaska  peas, 
fresh  pack,  confirmed  at  five  cents  below  any  price  the 
freest  seller  in  the  market  expected  to  make. 


What  was  the  result? 

Disastrous  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  the  field  broker  immediately  stop¬ 
ped  selling  anything  but  these  peas. 

He  also  broadcast  to  the  world  of  his  buyers  that 
peas  were  selling  at  five  cents  below  what  they  ex¬ 
pected,  and  that  they  were  darned  good  peas,  too. 

The  offering  was  made  before  the  bulk  of  new  peas 
was  being  packed ;  it  was  reported  directly  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  just  getting  into  production,  and  canner  after  can¬ 
ner  sighed,  decided  that  he  would  not  be  undersold  in 
any  case,  but  that  he  would  increase  yield  per  acre  all 
he  could  in  order  to  meet  this  competition  and  make  a 
little  money.  He  ordered  his  peas  left  in  the  field  until 
the  last  possible  moment  before  harvesting,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  were  packed  bordering  on  the  danger 
line!  of  quality  because  one  little  canner  felt  he  would 
clean  up  before  the  majority  of  pea  canners  had  their 
pack  in  cans. 

From  a  price  standpoint  you  saw  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pen  in  2’s  spinach.  In  an  attempt  to  force  future  or 
spot  orders  and  to  clean  up  at  the  same  time,  canner 
after  canner  in  the  East  offered  his  spring  pack  at  a 
price  he  felt  would  move  the  goods.  Instead  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  depressing  the  market  still  further,  but 
sold  nothing. 

The  canning  industry  has  always  been  an  industry 
made  up  of  strong  men  and  weak  ones,  just  like  any 
other  industry.  But  in  none  that  I  know  of  are  the 
financial  fortunes  of  all  so  dependent  on  the  action  of 
a  few  uninformed  men  who  consider  only  themselves 
and  have  absolutely  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
whose  success  is  theirs  and  vice  versa. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  will  probably 
always  continue. 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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Let’s  see  what  can  be  done  by  following  the  plan  our 
subscriber  has  mentioned. 

A  canner  wishing  to  do  this,  needs  first  of  all  the 
“guts”  to  be  different  and  a  desire  to  merchandise  his 
pack  along  constructive  lines  which  will  build  repeat 
business  for  him. 

He  will  require  in  addition  some  display  stands,  some 
leaflets  and  sufficient  sales  ability  to  successfully  inter¬ 
est  retail  grocers  in  his  plans. 

His  shipping  container  salesman  can  tell  him  where 
he  can  buy  the  display  stands  if  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  supply  them  himself.  His  local  printer  or  the  printer 
in  his  nearest  large  town  can  get  up  the  leaflets.  These 
should  contain  a  history  of  his  company,  its  manage¬ 
ment,  background  and  reasons  why  the  product  being 
discussed  is  a  good  one.  Also  several  recipes  for  its  use. 

Equipped  with  the  foregoing,  our  canner  is  ready  to 
commence  merchandising  his  pack. 

A  display  stand,  two  filled  cans  and  a  bunch  of  recipe 
leafllets  are  given  each  retail  grocer  in  the  market 
where  distribution  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  names  of  fifty  consumers  are  also  obtained  and 
a  can  of  corn  given  to  each  or  sent  by  mail,  with  a  letter 
telling  that  this  com  can  be  bought  from  any  retail 
grocer  in  town. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  distribution  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  to  retailer  and  consumers  salesmen  call  on  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  take  his  order  for  a  case,  or  whatever  he 
thinks  he  can  sell,  because  of  the  repeat  demands  he 
has  received  because  of  the  sampling  campaign. 

I  can  picture  canner  after  canner  saying,  “Oh,  that’s 
too  expensive ;  that’s  something  I  can’t  do,”  etc. 

But — selling  your  pack  at  a  nickel  a  dozen  below  the 
market  is  expensive,  too.  I  can  see  where  a  canner  will 
get  five  hundred  dollars  less  on  five  cars  because  of  his 
willingness  to  sell  on  a  clean-up  basis  and  not  establish 
a  particle  of  repeat  demand  for  his  pack. 

You  can  buy  a  lot  of  leaflets  and  display  cartons  for 
five  hundred  dollars  and  with  them  you  can  build  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  for  your  product  that  no  sharp-shoot¬ 
ing  canner  can  take  away. 

Best  of  all,  by  merchandising  your  output  you  will 
be  maintaining  a  price  and  keeping  up  the  market. 

There  has  been  so  much  field  corn  and  soaked  canned 
dry  peas  sold  this  sprhig,  something  must  be  done 
toward  getting  the  housewife  to  believe  again  that  some 
canners,  aside  from  those  who  are  national  advertisers, 
still  pack  palatable  canned  corn  and  peas. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


Money  spent  in  selling  a  pack  as  suggested  is  money 
spent  constructively ;  constructive  effort  is  never 
wasted. 

Destructive  selling  helps  no  one ;  it  ruins  many  in  the 
long  run. 

In  times  such  as  we  are  passing  through,  the  packer 
who  deliberately  disregards  others  and  their  interests 
is  headed  for  trouble.  Some  have  already  learned  this 
in  1931  j  others  will  unless  they  do  more  constructive 
thinking  and  act  accordingly. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


What 'a  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  Now  firms, 
ohangos  otc. 


Buys  Cannery — ^The  Knightstown  plant  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  Canneries  has  been  sold  to  Sara  B.  Frasier, 
owner  of  the  Rock  Spring  Canning  Company,  of  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  The  plant  has  approximately  240  acres 
of  tomatoes  under  contract  for  1931.  The  new  owner 
is  contemplating  making  many  changes  in  the  plant. 

Propose  Tax  for  Cherry  Advertising — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association,  on  May  22. 
plans  were  discussed  for  the  acquisition  of  funds  for 
a  general  publicity  and  advertising  campaign  to  pop¬ 
ularize  the  red  sour  cherry.  The  plan  proposed  calls 
for  an  assessment  on  individual  canners  to  the  amount 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  current  year’s 
crop.  If  such  a  plan  is  consummated  nearly  $75,000 
would  be  available  as  1931-32  fund.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  canners  representing  60  per  cent  of  the  sour 
cherry  pack  to  approve;  30  per  cent  of  the  pack  is 
signed  up. 

Enlarging  Cannery — ^The  Caar  Canning  Company, 
Redkey,  Ind.,  is  adding  building  improvements.  Two 
buildings  are  under  construction  which  will  provide  for 
another  peeling  line,  pulproom  and  larger  and  more 
modern  office  rooms.  New  equipment  is  also  being 
added. 

New  Warehouse — Slessman  &  Sons  Company  are 
building  a  new  warehouse  at  their  Janisville,  Mich., 
plant. 

T.  K.  Almroth  New  Advertising  Head  of  Owens- 
Illinois — ^There  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  business  romance 
in  the  announcement  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Comr 
pany  that  T.  K.  Almroth  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Almroth  launched 
into  his  business  career  just  seventeen  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  20,  when  he  became  associated  with  the 
Owens  Bottle  Company,  now  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  a  clerical  capacity. 

For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Almroth  continued  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  that  organization,  working  through  various 
departments,  both  in  office  and  plants,  to  gain  wide 
knowledge  and  experience  that  was  to  be  put  to  excel¬ 
lent  use  in  later  years  with  the  same  company,  and 
now  with  the  merged  organization. 

Mr.  Almroth  worked  his  way  up  through  the  ac¬ 
counting  department,  sales  division,  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  manufacturing  departments.  For  two  years 
he  was  in  the  company’s  plant  in  Glassboro,  N.  J.  With 
this  fine  background  he  became  advertising  manager 
in  1924.  Two  years  ago,  shortly  before  the  merger  of 
the  Illinois  Glass  Company  and  the  Owens  Bottle  Com¬ 
ply,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  general  advertising  field 
with  a  Toledo  advertising  agency.  In  this  capacity  he 
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added  much  to  his  creative  sales  experience,  and  now 
returns  to  Owens-Illinois  thoroughly  equipped  in  every 
way  to  actively  lead  the  company’s  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  program. 

Mr.  Almroth  assumed  his  nev/  duties  and  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  June  1. 

Incorporated — ^The  Three  Brothers’  Preserving  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $75,000,  by  Victor  P.,  Luke  and  Anton 
V.  Gargurevich. 

Move  Offices — The  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  formerly  located  at  1  Drumm  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  moved  to  149  California  street, 
where  it  was  located  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of 
1906. 

Home — E.  W.  Stadtmuller,  vice-president  of  Well¬ 
man,  Peck  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  home  from  a 
tour  of  Europe. 

Southern  Visitor — ^The  San  Francisco  trade  recently 
had  an  enjoyable  visit  from  Edmond  Bulliard,  head  of 
the  Evangeline  Pepper  and  Food  Products  Co.,  St.  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  La. 

California  Packing  Corporation  Wins  Suit — ^The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
under  date  of  June  4  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
trade :  “We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  in  the  liti¬ 
gation  between  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  and  this  com¬ 
pany  the  United  States  District  Court  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  June  3,  1931,  filed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  injunction  against  any 
use  by  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  of  the  name  ‘Del  Monte’ 
on  coffee,  whether  prepared  for  sale,  offered  for  sale 
or  sold  by  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.” 

Edward  G.  McDougall,  president  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco  on  his 
way  to  Hawaii  on  a  trip  of  inspection.  While  here  he 
took  part  in  the  Libby  anniversary  radio  broadcast  on 
June  10.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  29  plants  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  12  in  California  alone. 

Married — Richard  A.  Dole,  son  of  James  D.  Dole, 
head  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Hon¬ 
olulu,  T.  H.,  was  married  at  Reno,  Nev.,  on  June  11,  his 
bride  being  May  McManus  Johnson,  of  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Foreign  Buyers  Visitors — Alfred  S.  Kats,  of  The 
Hague,  and  M.  von  Hertsfeld,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
were  recent  visitors  at  San  Francisco  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  California  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
dried  fruits. 

Mario  Narizzano,  head  of  the  Causse  Mfg^  and  Im¬ 
porting  Company,  of  New  York,  is  in  California,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Silvio  Signorini,  of  Naples,  Italy.  They 
made  the  trip  to  the  Coast  to  make  purchases!  of  cher¬ 
ries. 

Giacomo  Costa,  a  prominent  handler  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  olive  oils,  is  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  with 
his  New  York  representative,  Henry  Schroeder. 

Graduates  from  Standford — Among  the  recent 
graduates  from  Standford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
the  alma  mater  of  President  Hoover,  was  George  M. 
Kelley,  whose  father  is  manager  of  the  Grinnell  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Grinnell,  la.  The  young  man  has  left 
for  home  and  will  become  affiliated  with  the  canning 
concern. 

Abroad — Carl  Blakeslee,  with  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  is  making  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe.  He  is  a  pioneer  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

F.  J.  Hundt,  of  the  United  Grocers,  San  Francisco, 
is  making  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  will  be  away  only  a 
little  more  than  a  month. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery  Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Ste^m  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 

TO  COAT — your  equipment  with  C.  M.  C.  means 

longer  life  for  your  machinery  as  well  as  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  and  half  the  time  of  cleaning. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wanted— Machinery 

WANTED— Open  Cooker  40  x  70  or  40  x  60  inches. 
State  price  and  condition. 

Bridgewater  Canning  Co.,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

MACHINERY  WANTED  —  Four  second-hand  Closed 
Pressure  Kettles  in  good  condition  with  Thermo¬ 
meter  Gauge  and  Pop  Valve.  Size  40  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  by  72  depth.  Give  name  of  manufacturer. 
State  age,  condition  and  price.  If  possible  wish  to 
buy  them  in  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 

Address  Box  1822  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED —To  buy  a  Steam  Exhauster  for  No.  10  cans. 
State  condition,  location  and  price. 

Write  to  Drawer  D,  Guilford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Used  100  gal.  plain  glass  lined  tanks,  pulp- 
er  or  finisher,  and  rotary  juice  pump. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  651,  Leesleurg,  Fla. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Northern  Grown,  Indiana 
Baltimore,  Greater  Baltimore,  Chalks  Early  Jewel, 
Marglobe,  Bonny  Best;  9  acres  in  all.  Good  hardy 
field  grown  and  sprayed  twice  weekly.  Plant  beds 
.Madison  and  Spiceland,  Indiana;  Residence  Spice- 
and,  Ind. 

0.  L.  Rifner,  1101  Broad  St.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B.1&20  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Puree  and  Soups.  Address,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box-B-1816  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chef  familiar  with  manufacturing  Catsup,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1817  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORaTED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Below  U.  S.  Standard  Grade 

Low  Quality,  But  Not  Illegal 

Is  your  label  going  to  carry 
the  above  black  eye.  Put 
up  a  stiff  fight  by  grading 
your  packs  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Warehouse  Score  Card 
Grading  System  which  is 
reproduced  complete  in 


Your  Almanac 


L 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M  AKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sice  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Publisher  of  ih* 
Industry’s  Literature 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Wather 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


cRUNnunuM 


VCANNING^MACHINEinr 

.^SbtQleOMtorJlC(mtiilete  Canning  Phmt' 


BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 
Year  1931-1932 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


Counsel, 
Chemist,  , 
Publicity, 


OFFICERS 

William  E.  Lamble 
.1.  O.  Langrall 
I.eander  Langrall 
Hampton  Steele 
COMMITTEES 

. . . C.  B.  Torsch,  Chairman  ;  Oscar  T. 

Sewell,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  H.  Num- 
sen,  J.  O.  LanKrall,  W.  E. 
Lamble.  R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry 
Imwold. 

. F.  A.  Curry,  Chairman ;  Hamp¬ 
ton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  D.  H. 
Stevenson.  Herbert  C.  Roberts. 

. D.  H.  Stevenson.  Chairman ;  H. 

E.  Jones.  Jos.  J.  Aidt,  Jos.  J. 
Aidt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

. C.  Burnet  Torsch,  Chairman;  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Myers,  George  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  E.  V. 
Stockman,  Joseph  W.  Shriver, 
Charles  G.  Summers.  Jr. 

. Hampton  Steele,  Chairman;  Eu¬ 
gene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch,  Chris 
Grecht. 

. Harry  Imwold,  Chairman ;  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Roberts,  J,  A.  Killian, 
Henry  Fleming,  M.  Raymond 
Roberts. 

. F.  A.  Torsch,  Chairman ;  Wm. 

Silver,  J.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E.  Lan- 
grall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham. 

. R.  A.  Sindall.  chairman ;  H. 

Gamse,  John  May,  James  F.  Cole, 
H.  W.  Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dorsey,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr., 
Clayton  H.  Englar. 

. C  John  Beeuwekes. 

. Strasburger  &  Seigel. 

. A.  I.  Judge,  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers.  Jr. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  latsWd  sounT 
<^msure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness — 


Ask.  your  tupply  man  / 

hr 

^9 _ 

Sjmrary  c/e.ti,vr 


J  R  Mvn^tmnrtt 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore^  Md. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRl-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

BAltiiaore  flKurea  eometod  by  tliM*  Bralnn:  tThomas  J.  Me«haii  a  Co.,  'Howard  R  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  a  Co. 

New  York  pricae  corrected  by  oar  Special  Coireepondent.  fla  colamn  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Belt*.  N.Y. 


aM 


ASPAKAGUS*  (Oiliferala) 

White  Mamwiwth,  Mo.  >%.. 

Peeled,  Na  - 

Larsa  Na  - - 

Peeled.  Na  2% - 

Median,  No,  2%..~....~~ - 

Green  Mammoth.  Na  2% 

Mediom.  No.  2Vi - - - 

Small,  No.  2% - 

Tips,  Whlta  Mammoth,  Na  1  aq...  t.2a 

Small.  Na  1  aq -  -  t-OO 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.00 

Small,  No  Isq - - -  2.20  2.S0 

BAKBD  BBANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  os . 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


BBANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10. . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 - - 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2..~..~......~ 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

LIMA  BBANSt  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 


.46 

.60  , 
.62  . 
1.26 
3.36 


.76 

4.00 

“roo 

4.60 

1.00 

4.76 


No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

Na  2,  Medium  Groen..„ . 

No.  10  _ 

Na  2,  Green  and  Whita... 

No.  10  . . ;.... 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BBBTSt 

Baby,  No.  2  . 

8-16.  No.  2 . . 

16-20.  No.  2 _ 

Cut,  Na  2.......... . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whola  Na  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced.  Na  2.....^ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 


1.90 
10.26 
1.50 
S.60 
1.06 

7.00  . 

8.00  _ 

6.26  9.00 


1.26 


.77%, 


1.40 


1.26 

L20 


1.26 

.80 

3.00  . 

4.00  4.00 

3.90  . 


.76  1.06 

2.60  6.00 

.66  . 

3.60  6.00 


CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 
Extra  Standard,  No.  2>~~.._ 
Extra  Standard,  No.  10......... 

ShoepeK,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . 

Crashed,  Fancy  Na  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Mo.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGBIABLESt 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Na  10 _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PBASt 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2fl~~.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28.. 
Na  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s. 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

Na  4  Barly  Jnna  la.. 
PUMFKINt 
Standard,  Na  2%. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.20 

1.0.0 

.95 


.96 

.90 


.90 

3.00 


1.20 

3.76 


4.60  . 

1.06  1.26 

6.00  6X6 


1.20  1.46 


.75 


1.00 

.96 


.26  - 

1.00  1.00 

8.00  3.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT± 
Standard,  No.  2 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

— 

— 

Balto. 

...  .65 

.70 

N.Y. 

.66 

.75 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  2.35 

2.75 

SPINACBi 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

....  1.05 

No.  10  . 

....  3.00 

3.50 

1X6 

1.60 
1X0 

1.30 
1.16 
1.02% 
.96 
.82% 

. 80 

6.00  6.60 
4.60  6.00 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 

No,  10  . . . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  DrM  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.25  . 

SWEET  POTATOES^ 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory..  .90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.07%tl.l6 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.20 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.50 

TOMATOESi 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 50  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . .  .80  „„.... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  . . .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.86  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37% . 

No.  2  . 67%  t.65 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  . ; . 95  . 

P.  O.  B.  County . 95  .95 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.66  t2.75 

TOMATO  PUREEi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Tiimmince . . .  2.00  ' . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maina  No.  10 . . . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10...... .  . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10.  water .  3.00 

Pa,  No.  8  . 1.26 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfomla) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Fancy,  Mo.  2%.... . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . .  1.86 

No.  8  . . . . . . . 

No.  10,  water .  6.50 

No.  2,  Preserved... . . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maina  Na  2  . . .  . 

No.  10  .  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2„................„ . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.25 

California  Standard  2% .  3.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . - .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 67% . 

No.  2  .  1.35  1.25 

No.  5  .  4.10  . 

No.  1  Juice . 85  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.05  1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.75 

California  BartletU,  StaAdard  2%....  2.40  1.76 

Fancy _ 2.26 

Choice  .  3.50  2.10 

Standard.  Na  10 . . . ,,,  ...n  _ 


3.76 

4.'76 


1.50 

1.60 


7.00 


1.86 

6.60 


3.00 

8.00 

3.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 

w... .  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C..  1.47%  1.50 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.75  *  1  80 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. . . . 2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.25 

PINEAPPLE* 


1.85 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.75 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2%  .  1.80 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.70 

.Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 . .* .  1.80 

Sliceil  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  ."S.i  _ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.50 

Eastern  Pia  Water,  No.  10 . . . !!” 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  J™!! 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  _ 

STRAWBERRlESi 

Preserved,  No.  1....... . 85 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 95 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  3.00  3.10 

No-  10s  .  12.00  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10'  oz. 
17  oz. 
19  oz. 


.76  1.16 

1.00  1.50 

1.10  ....... 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  9  oz . 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.20 

2.26 


2.75 

1.60 


SALMON! 

Red  Alaska,  Tali,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  l............„. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP! 


3.26  3.15 

1.90  2.20 


Dry,  No.  1  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.07%  1.10 

3.40  . 

.  2.26 

1.00  .98% 

2.00  . 


1.40  . 

1.60  1.67% 


SARDINEISI  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  . 

'  4  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton„ . 

Vi  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

•■'i  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1 . 


13.55 

t4.30 


.  t4.55 

.  t3.55 

.  t3.15 

1.67%t3.15 


TUNA  FISH§  (Califetnin),  par  case 

White,  %s  . 

White.  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s  . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . . . 

Striped,  V4s  . . 

Striped,  %8  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  'Vis  . 

Yellows,  %s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 


.  8.60 

.  13.00 

_  4.76 

_ 12.60 

8.40  . 

5.40  6.25 
10.00  11.60 

4.90  . 

7.80  6.30 

14.60  12.50 


Year  after  year  Heekin  grows,  because  more  canners  are 
learning  of  Heekin  Cans  and  Heekin  Service.  The  best 
advertising  comes  from  Heekin  customers — men  who  are 
using  Heekin  Cans — and  recommend  them  to  their  fellow 
canners.  Each  year  there  are  new  customers  who  find  the 
Heekin  organization  efficient,  friendly,  and  considerate  of 
the  Conner’s  problems.  Will  you  be  one  of  our  new  custom* 
ers  this  year? 


youU  firuC  them  jz^aeruwhe^.. 

HEEKIN  CANS 

The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,©. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE, 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canned  Foods  Market  Shows  Some  of  the  Reviving 
Business — Pea  Pack  Ending  and  Just  Beginning  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin — The  Crop  Conditions — 
Cherries  Hard  Hit  in  the  Northwest. 

HE  MARKET — In  the  general  revival  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  improving  business,  better  stock  prices 
and  advancing  commodity  prices,  canned  foods 
have  not  been  neglected.  The  world  seems  to  think  that 
the  Hoover  proposal  has  wiped  all  the  clouds  away  and 
set  better  conditions  definitely  in  movement.  As  re¬ 
gards  canned  foods,  New  York  says  that  it  has  not  yet 
felt  this  impetus. 

Chicago,  on  the  contrary,  feels  greatly  encouraged 
and  buying  is  decidedly  more  pleasant,  even  if  prices 
have  not  materially  advanced.  Baltimore  reports  better 
business,  more  interest,  but  without  advancing  prices. 
So  there  is  something  in  this  of  a  definite  tangible 
form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  continued  and 
become  fixed. 

C^ROPS — The  past  week  has  presented  a  variety  of 
j  weather  in  this  particular  section.  Just  as  the  pea 
packers  in  Western  Maryland  were  about  to  finish 
up  their  season,  a  tornado-like  deluge  set  in  to  prolong 
the  crop  just  that  much  more.  This  followed  some  in¬ 
tensely  hot  weather  that  threatened  to  end  the  pea  crop 
disastrously.  The  story  is  now  written  in  this  section, 
and  it  is  one  of  about  half  the  expected  pack.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  highest  they  have  ever  produced,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  market  conditions  do  not  reward  them 
with  suitable  prices.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  States 
handling  peas  are  about  through  with  their  operations, 
and  with  pretty  much  the  same  results  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  noted  above.  Wisconsin  has  begun,  as  has 
Minnesota,  but  they  are  pestered  out  there  with  insect 
ravages,  especially  the  pea  louse,  and  the  expected  crop 
may  be  materially  reduced.  More  than  that,  the  sub¬ 
soil  dryness  has  been  intensified  by  rising  temperatures 
and  the  crop  is  seriously  threatened.  You  have  a  direct 
report  of  this  in  the  Crop  Reports. 
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The  New  York  State  pea  crop,  while  short  in  acre¬ 
age,  is  apparently  in  ve^  fine  condition  and  yielding 
well  up  to  expectations  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 
For  the  second  successive  year  New  York  State  seems 
to  be  coming  through  with  a  magnificent  pea  crop. 

In  Corn  and  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  String  Beans,  it  is 
now  perfectly  plain  that  the  acreage  has  been  severely 
cut.  In  Tomatoes  many  canners  will  not  operate  at  all, 
and  many  who  expect  to  run  have  but  50  per  cent  of  a 
normal  acreage.  At  this  time  the  crop  looks  splendid 
and  highly  promising.  In  this  immediate  section  we 
have  seen  tomato  plants  which  are  large  and  stocky  and 
give  promise  of  quite  good  yields  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Down  in  Georgia  they  are  beginning  their  tomato 
canning,  and  taking  the  country  over,  the  crop  looks 
splendid.  The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  canners 
have  actually  reduced  the  acreage  heavily. 

Somewhat  the  same  condition  is  true  of  the  Corn 
crop :  It  is  growing  nicely,  giving  every  promise  on  an 
acreage  20  to  25  per  cent  below  normal,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  reporting  an  even  heavier  cut  than  that.  It  would 
seem  the  banks  have  held  many  canners  down  to  a  very 
limited  planting  schedule.  And  no  doubt  the  can  com¬ 
panies  have  been  somewhat  instrumental  in  the  same 
way.  The  thing  is  that  even  in  the  face  of  good  crops, 
and  for  the  time  being  completely  ignoring  the  danger 
of  damage  from  a  hot  and  dry  July  and  August,  the 
packs  will  be  comparatively  moderate,  and  if  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  peas  is  followed,  will  be  of  very  fine 
quality. 

HERRIES — Just  about  the  time  the  country  was 
being  deluged  with  reports  that  the  Northwest 
was  burning  up  in  a  drought,  worse  than  last 
year’s  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  heavy  rains  and 
storms  set  in  to  contradict  the  statement.  Now  there 
has  just  been  received  from  Washington  a  most  im¬ 
portant  summary  of  the  effect  on  the  Cherry  crop  in 
that  section,  under  date  of  June  20th.  This  report  says : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20,  1931. 

Telegraphic  reports,  received  late  yesterday  afternoon,  state 
that  recent  heavy  rains  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  caused 
much  damage,  chiefly  to  cherries.  The  reports  in  full  are  as 
follows : 

“Heaviest  mid-June  rainfall  in  many  years  during  past 

few  days  pretty  generally  over  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Damage  to  unharvested  cherries  estimated  close  to  60  per 
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cent.  Cane  berries  now  being  picked;  mostly  poor  quality 
due  to  high  water  content  and  delayed  picking.  However, 
tonnage  prospect  improved  and  later  quality  expected  to  be 
line.  All  vegetable  crops  were  in  need  of  rain  and  there 
was  but  little  damage  except  in  a  few  places  where  rainfall 
was  of  cloudburst  nature.  Small  unharvested  acreage  of 
late  strawberries  damaged  considerably.  Heavy  rainfall  yes¬ 
terday,  but  today’s  prospect  is  for  continued  fair  weather.” 

Washington — “Rain  coming  at  the  most  inopportune  time 
in  both  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  districts  damaged  the  cherry 
ci'op  badly,  according  to  growers.  Greatest  damage  was  to 
Royal  Annes  and  Bings,  which  were  just  ready  for  picking. 

The  cherries  have  split  and  swelled  with  the  rain  and  there 
is  little  hope  of  salvaging  them  for  any  use.  There  is  hope 
that  Lamberts  will  come  through  undamaged,  but  they  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  crop  at  Wenatchee.  A  week 
ago  conservative  estimates  placed  the  cherry  crop  at  We¬ 
natchee  at  around  175  cars.  It  is  now,  considered  doubtful 
that  50  cars  will  be  shipped,  with  some  placing  the  figure  as 
low  as  5  or  10  cars. 

“In  the  Grandview  District  of  Yakima  Valley  only  small 
damage  was  done.  Wind  following  the  downpour,  in  most 
instances,  dried  and  split  the  cherries  before  the  sun  hit 
them.  Picking  started  at  Grandview  in  earnest  June  17,  but 
is  stopped  by  intermittent  rains.  Advices  from  Walla  Walla 
section  indicate  rain  damage  possibly  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent  of  remaining  unharvested  stocks  by  reason  of  splitting, 
but  this  damage  not  serious,  inasmuch  as  only  7  or  8  cars 
were  still  unharvested  at  time  of  the  rains.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  thought  the  Royal  Anne 
Cherry  crop  in  California  had  been  badly  hurt  by  rains, 
but  apparently  this  was  an  exaggeration.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  Government  makes  the  report,  and  it  may 
be  relied  upon.  The  canners  of  California  did  not  make 
the  damage  reports,  and  it  is  only  in  justice  to  them 
that  this  be  said  here. 

In  actual  market  conditions  there  are  no  changes  of 
importance  to  make  in  our  price  list.  But;  there  is  no 
question  about  a  very  much  stronger  feeling,  especially 
in  spot  tomatoes,  for  stocks  have  worked  down  to  the 
point  where  they  are  getting  very,  very  scarce,  and  the 
remaining  few  are  in  strong  hands  who  are  not  forced 
to  sacrifice.  Buyers  realize  this  and  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  No.  2’s  advance  rather  stiffly.  After  all, 
the  biggest  change  in  the  market  is  a  revival  of  hope 
and  interest,  whereas  only  two  weeksi  ago  no  one 
seemed  to  care  a  rap  whether  stocks  ran  out  or  prices 
advanced,  they  still  would  take  no  interest. 

The  buying  of  peas  has  been  along  the  uninterested 
line,  that  is  taking  just  what  peas  they  required  and  not 
hestitating  to  make  offers  from  10c  to  15c  below  what 
they  knew  to  be  cost.  Unfortunately,  many  canners  ac¬ 
cepted  these  bids,  and  so  peas  have  sold  down  to  67V2C, 
when  even  disinterested  parties  have  said  that  they 
cost  85c  to  produce.  This  drive  has  stopped  somewhat, 
but  prices  are  still  weak. 

Inquiry  for  all  other  items  of  canned  foods  has  been 
very  quiet,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  small 
orders,  and  consumption  by  the  public  does  not  seem  to 
have  slackened  in  the  least.  The  early  prediction  that 
spot  stocks  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  would  be  well 
cleaned  up  before  new  packs  could  arrive,  seems  very 
certain  of  realization. 

Other  markets  are  reported  in  detail  under  their 
proper  headings  and  the  reader  will  note  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  very  similar  in  all  of  them. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoanix  Building,  Baltimora,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Corrttpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Lacks  Optimism — Cherry  Prices  Firmer — 
Maine  Corn  Canners  Withdraw — Low  Pea  Prices  Have 
Passed — Sardines  Easier — Spinach  and  Beans  Quiet — 
Peaches  Firmer. 

New  York,  June  25,  1931. 

PTIMISM  LACKING — ^Trading  here  during  the 
week  failed  to  reflect  any  of  the  optimism  shown 
in  other  commodity  markets  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  following  the  world-wide  approval  of  President 
Hoover’s  proposal  to  postpone  payment  on  all  repara¬ 
tions  and  inter-governmental  debts  for  one  year  to  aid 
the  world  to  regain  its  former  economic  stability. 

Prices  on  the  whole,  however,  were  well  maintained 
with  the  exception,  of  one  or  two  items  which  were 
slightly  easier,  due  to  certain  market  considerations. 

Reports  of  further  damage  to  cherry  crops  in  the 
Northwest  have  resulted  in  some  strengthening  of  the 
market  for  this  item,  and  confirmation  of  reports  of 
rain  damage  to  Maine  corn  crops  has  resulted  iru  the 
withdrawal  of  several  packers  from  the  market. 

Peas — Early  June  Tri-state  pack  is  slightly  stronger 
with  few  offerings  below  75  cents.  Reports  of  further 
curtailment  of  the  pack  have  strengthened  the  market 
slightly,  but  no  wild  rush  to  cover  future  needs  is  re¬ 
ported  among  the  trade.  The  market  firmed  up  from 
the  low  level  reached  last  week,  when  offerings  at  72l^c 
were  heard,  due  to  lessening  of  the  selling  pressure, 
and  does  not  seem  likely  to  hit  that  level  again.  There 
is  no  competition  from  Wisconsin  early  Junes  as  yet, 
and  the  pack  has  just  started  in  up-state  New  York. 

Cherries — Further  weather  damage  to  crops  in  the 
Norhwest  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  by  one  packer  and  the  upward  revision  of 
tentative  opening  lists  by  other  packers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Crop  acreage  has  already  been  curtailed  and 
the  two  successive  violent  rain  storms!  have  seriously 
damaged  the  new  crop,  according  to  reports.  The  mar¬ 
ket  showed  slight  interest  in  the  news,  however,  as  far 
as  any  effect  on  the  price  list  was  concerned. 

Berries — While  reports  of  the  damage  done  to  cherry 
crops  in  the  Northwest  hit  the  market,  packers  point 
out  the  damage  caused  to  the  berry  crops  in  the  same 
regions  by  the  excessive  drought  in  the  berry-growing 
areas.  A  serious  curtailment  of  the  berry  pack  is 
forecast  by  Northwest  packers,  who  are  consequently 
reluctant  to  quote  any  price  on  the  new  pack  or  give 
any  indication  of  the  oppening  levels. 

Sardines — A  sharp  drop  in  trading  interest  in  Maine 
sardines  in  the  past  two  weeks  has  resulted  in  easing 
off  of  the  price  structure  of  this  item.  Maine  packers 
are  not  planning  to  start  their  summer  packing  much 
before  August  1,  and,  according  to  present  market  de¬ 
mand  for  sardines,  they  might  profitably  forego  any 
pack  his  summer. 

Tuna — Following  the  settlement  of  the  strike  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  resulted  in  the  tying  up  of  the 
bluefin  tuna  fishing  fleet  for  one-third  of  the  season, 
the  agreement  reached  among  packers  to  stop  packing 
when  5,000  tons  of  fish  are  brought  to  the  canneries 
indicate  that  this  pack  will  be  short  in  the  coming  sea- 
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son.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  will  be  able  to  obtain  even  the  minumum 
figure  set  by  the  packers  further  complicates  matters. 
While  the  market  has  not  shown  any  marked  reaction 
to  these  developments  as  yet,  the  trade  expects  higher 
prices  in  the  future  in  view  of  the  bullish  outlook. 

Spinach — New  pack  Tri-State  spinach  is  suffering 
from  competition  from  both  the  fresh  vegetable  and 
the  California  carryover  pack,  and  the  price  list  is  re¬ 
flecting  these  unfavorable  factors.  Offerings  are  plen¬ 
tiful  at  low  prices,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  any  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  the  market. 

Beans — Southern  beans  are  likewise  suffering  from 
attempts  of  the  canners  to  push  sales,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  easiness  in  prices.  Little  demand  is  shown  for 
beans,  and  buyers  are  refraining  from  committing 
themselves  until  assured  the  bottom  of  the  price  list 
has  been  reached. 

Salmon — Heavy  liquidation  of  stocks  of  red  salmon 
in  prospect  of  exceptionally  low  opening  prices  on  the 
new  pack  shortly,  featured  the  trading  in  this  item. 
Several  sales  around  $2.80  were  reported  and  there  are 
plenty  of  offerings  below  $3  available  in  the  street. 

Peaches — Are  firm  at  their  recently  established 
levels,  to  which  they  rose  following  reports  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  crop  curtailment  question  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  shortly.  While  no  official  plan  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  yet,  it  is  known  that  the  pack  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  be  materially  lower  than  last  year’s 
pack. 

Com — Several  large  Maine  factors  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  following  confirmation  of  the  damage 
done  to  crops  by  the  recent  floods  throughout  New 
England,  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  later.  How¬ 
ever,  this  development  has  had  little  effect  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  market,  and  prices  continue  around  their  low  cur¬ 
rent  levels. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


(iood  Interest  Being  Shown — An  Entirely  New  Set  Up 
in  the  Making — ^No  Overpacking  and  All  Better 
Financed — ^Pea  Qualiy  Running  Very  Fine — ^Tomatoes 
Very  Quiet — Some  Sizes  of  Com  Out  of  Supply — At¬ 
tractive  Prices  on  Fruits — ^Pineapple  Selling  Well. 

Chicago,  June  25,  1931. 

INTEREST — A  healthy  attentive  interest  prevails 
practically  everywhere  among  buyers  and  the 
trade  speaks  optimistically  of  good  conditions 
now  in  the  making.  None  seem  to  be  expecting  any 
miracles,  however,  as  all  realize  the  adjustments  of 
business  now  taking  place  are  too  deep  seated  to  rem¬ 
edy  themselves  overnight. 

Intelligent  merchants,  especially  those  who  must 
look  ahead  as  to  the  possibility  of  buying  and  selling 
large  blocks  of  merchandise  several  months  ahead  as 
well  as  today,  are  realizing  that  producers  will  not 
foolishly  make  up  additional  goods  which  must  bei  sold 
at  a  loss,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  much  larger  percent 
than  usual  of  1931  pack  is  excellently  financed,  and,  if 
not  actually  contracted,  is  at  least  reasonably  sure  of 
disposal  along  lines  of  established  contacts- 


The  buyer  who  thinks  he  can  acquire  canned  foods 
from  next  pack  along  the  lines  he  has  been  getting  ser¬ 
vice  recently  is  short  sighted.  There  will  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  set-up  of  conditions  ere  long. 

Peas — New  production  in  Wisconsin  now  under  way ; 
Illinois  and  Indiana  well  on  their  way  to  completion  of 
their  better  quality  Alaskas. 

The  1931  quality  generally  runs  very  fine,  and  no 
doubt  consumer  support  will  continue  to  increase. 
As  far  as  futures  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  many 
canners  have  practically  none;  however,  most  of  them 
have  plenty  of  deals  now  pending,  samples  en  route  of 
new  pack,  etc.,  and  they  can  see  the  orderly  disposal 
of  their  pack,  although  are  not  expecting  this  to  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks,  as  was  often  the  case  in  former 
seasons. 

There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  the  pea  outlook; 
from  whatever  angle  you  view  it  better  conditions 
seem  to  be  just  ahead. 

Tomatoes — Very  quiet;  everybody  trying  to  work 
off  stocks  on  hand,  and  canners  who  may  yet  have 
supplies  meeting  with  very  few  inquiries  worth  while. 

New  crop  acreage  has  been  more  or  less  discouraged 
in  many  quarters ;  a  large  number  of  factories  (espe¬ 
cially  branch  factories)  will  not  turn  a  wheel  this  year. 
While  tomatoes  may  be  somewhat  sickly  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  they  will  have  an  inning  again  sooner  or  later, 
and  sellers  can  be  quite  assured  that  they  are  playing 
the  game  with  a  field  of  “short”  operators. 

Com — Stocks  very  low  and  movement  healthy  as  far 
as  the  retail  stores  are  concerned.  Several  sizes  of 
corn  are  already  out  of  supply,  and  if  reports  now  cur¬ 
rent  are  correct  there  will  be  an  upturn  in  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  white  corn  very  shortly.  A  great  many  markets 
are  now  buying,  and  those  few  holders  who  still  have 
supplies  available  will  soon  be  exhausted.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  com  is  so  cheap  except  to  explain 
it  as  a  depressed  condition  in  sympathy  with  many 
other  things.  This  abnormal  condition  cannot  prevail 
indefinitely. 

Milk — Production  continues  heavy  and  prices  in¬ 
clined  to  sag.  However,  extra  hot  weather  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  and  values  will  no  doubt  improve. 

A  number  of  canners  have  switched  from  the  can¬ 
ning  of  milk  to  the  making  of  other  milk  products  in¬ 
stead.  None  of  them  inclined  to  sell  at  bare  cost  or  less 
when  there  are  other  things  they  can  do  with  their 
milk  and  at  least  derive  a  moderate  profit. 

Milk  prices  can  hardly  change  other  than  upwards. 
California  Fruits — New  pack  apricots  now  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  appears  to  be  excellent.  Prices 
(are  attractive  and  there  should  be  a  fine  support  to  this 
fine  fruit,  but  at  present  many  canners  want  to  get  the 
all-important  subject  of  peaches  somewhat  solved 
before  going  too  far  on  apricots. 

The  sales  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  are  reported  heavy 
and  the  public  will  this  year  leam  to  regard  it  as  a 
staple  instead  of  a  high-priced  luxury. 


Sla3^man  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO." 

Sptcial  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Hot  Weather — Rain  Needed — Present  Holders  Ask  to 
Carry  Stock  Rather  Than  Sell  at  the  Low  Prices — Big 
Reduction  in  Acreage — Buyers  Lack  Confidence  in 
Business  Conditions — Hot,  Dry  Weather  Hurting 
Beans  and  Blackberries. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  June  25,  1931. 

BATHER — Extreme  high  temperature  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days,  From  all  parts  of  the  district  we 
have  advices  that  a  good  general  rain  is  badly  needed 
at  this  time. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — ^The  total  number  of  cars  sold 
throughout  the  district  during  the  past  week  was  very 
limited,  indeed-  These  sales  consisted  principally  of 
No.  2  standards  in  single  carlots,  ranging  65c,  GTi/oc, 
70c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — As  the  crop  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  a  big  reduction  in  the  tomato  acreage  for 
this  year’s  pack  is  apparent,  the  few  canners  holding 
any  spot  tomatoes  appear  less  anxious  to  market  these 
holdings  at  the  prices  which  can  be  obtained  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  range  of  prices  at  which  a  limited  number  of 
cars  can  likely  be  bought  for  immediate  shipment  are 
as  follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  40c  to  42i/2C  dozen; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  60c  dozen ;  No.  2  standards,  65c  to 
70c  dozen  No.  10  standards,  $3.50  dozen.  We  believe 
every  canner  in  the  Ozarks  who  is  now  holding  any 
spot  tomatoes  is  in  position  to  carry  over  these  hold¬ 
ings  into  the  new  packing  season  without  any  material 
inconvenience.  These  canners  realize  that  it  will  be 
very  late  in  August  before  there  will  be  any  new  pack 
tomatoes  available  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks,  and 
said  canners  present  limited  holdings  of  spots  from 
last  year’s  pack  will  undoubtedly  be  in  demand  before 
any  new^  pack  tomatoes  are  available  for  shipment. 

Tomato  Crop — Probably  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  tomato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  was  set  with 
plants  before  the  end  of  May.  This  means  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  acreage  was  set  with  plants 
very  late,  and  there  -has  been  very  little  rainfall 
throughout  the  district  for  the  late  setting  of  plants. 
With  the  continued  high  temperature  and  dry  weather, 
there  will  be  considerable  loss  of  plants  in  the  acreage 
that  has  been  set,  as  we  have  mentioned.  With  a  very 
late  tomato  crop  season  to  begin  with,  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  this  early  in  the  season,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  yield  per  acre  will  be  much  less  than  usual. 

Future  Tomatoes — A  large  majority  of  canners 
throughout  the  Ozarks  are  absolutely  indifferent  about 
placing  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market, 
and  the  canners  who  do  have  any  offerings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  seem  determined  to  hold  prices  firm  at  quota¬ 
tions,  and  pass  up  any  business  offered  at  cut  in  prices. 
Experienced  tomato  canners  fully  realize  that  they 
must  manage,  if  possible,  to  make  some  profit  when 
they  sell  their  1931  pack  of  tomatoes,  after  having 
taken  heavy  losses  in  the  marketing  of  their  last  year’s 
pack. 

Lack  of  Confidence — We  are  told  one  reason  why 
carload  buyers  of  canned  tomatoes  are  afraid  to  place 
orders  for  future  delivery  is  because  these  buyers  have 
no  confidence  whatever^  in  the  future  of  business  con¬ 


ditions.  There  must  be  some  truth  in  this  statement, 
for  these  same  buyers  are  passing  up  opportunity  to 
buy  spot  tomatoes  of  good  quality  at  prices  less  than 
the  opening  prices  on  futures,  and  yet  these  buyers 
seem  afraid  to  make  purchase  of  a  few  extra  cars  of 
spots  and  stack  them  back  in  the  warehouse  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  during  the  early  fall.  When  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  every  car  of  spot  tomatoes  sold 
shows  the  canner  a  heavy  loss,  then  it  is  unreasonable 
for  any  jobbing  grocerj’^  buyer  to  expect  such  condi¬ 
tions  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Tomato  Canning  Season — ^There  is  nothing  new  we 
can  add  to  the  statement  w’e  made  in  our  last  week’s 
market  report.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  will  be  very  limited 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  probably  just  a  few 
carloads  of  the  new  pack  tomatoes  wdll  be  available  for 
shipment  by  the  end  of  August.  This  means  that  the 
big  end  of  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  this  year  here 
in  the  Ozarks  will  have  to  go  into  the  cans  between 
September  1st  and  date  of  killing  frost,  and  that  some¬ 
times  comes  as  early  as  October  13th. 

Green  Bean  Crop — We  have  no  report  the  past  few 
days  as  to  how  the  bean  acreage  is  standing  up  under 
the  present  hot,  dry  weather,  but  surely  this  crop  is 
not  being  benefited  by  the  weather  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing.  The  few  canners  in  the  district  that  will  pack 
any  green  beans  this  year  will  start  later  than  usual, 
and  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  quickly 
marketing  the  limited  number  of  cars  of  cut  stringless 
green  beans  that  will  be  packed- 

Blackberry  Crop — Should  the  present  extreme  high 
temperature  continue,  and  we  fail  to  be  favored'  with 
good,  generous  rainfall  throughout  the  Ozarks,  the 
blackberry  crop  will  be  materiallv  affected.  The  few 
canners  in  the  district  who  contemplate  packing  black¬ 
berries  fully  realize  the  hazards  that  may  come  up  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  period  for  canning,  and  would  under 
no  circumstances  make  any  sales  of  future  canned 
blackberries  with  any  percentage  of  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  who 
expect  to  draw  any  canned  blackberries  from  the 
Ozarks  will  do  well  to  place  their  orders  with  some 
good,  reliable  canner,  “subject  to  pack,”  and  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  date  possible.  Buyers  should  not  haggle  on  the 
matter  of  prices,  for  there  should  be  a  much  greater 
demand  for  canned  blackberries  this  season  than  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  blackberry  crop  in  many  districts  last  year. 

Strawberry  Crop — ^The  strawberry  crop  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Arkansas  Ozarks  has  all  been  marketed.  More 
than  1,000  carloads  shipped  by  freight  and  express, 
and  many  less  carloads  shipped  by  express  and  by 
truck.  The  straight  carload  shipments  realized  the 
growers  of  Missouri-Arkansas  Ozarks  $1,650,000,  and 
the  other  shipments  mentioned,  if  known,  would  add 
materially  to  that  sum.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
the  strawberry  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  next  year 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

Grape  Crop — If  weather  conditions  continue  favor¬ 
able,  there  will  be  a  good  commercial  crop  of  grapes 
to  be  marketed  this  year  by  the  growers  of  the  Ozarks. 
The  grape  growers  throughout  the  district  are  han¬ 
dling  their  vineyards  along  scientific  and  successful 
methods,  as  this  is  the  only  system  that  makes  the 
growing  of  grape  vineyards  profitable. 

Farm  Crops — ^The  wheat  harvest  is  almost  at  its  end 
in  the  Ozarks.  The  harvesting  of  the  oat  crop  will 
come  in  next  week.  The  com  crop  is  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  but  somewhat  later  than  usual.  Grass  crops 
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are  fairly  promising,  but  greatly  in  need  of  good  rains 
at  this  time.  All  kinds  of  early  vegetables  from  home 
gardens  and  truck  gardens  are  very  plentiful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  reasonable  in  prices. 

General  Business— There  is  considerable  talk  among 
business  men  in  all  lines  of  industry  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  some  improvement  in  the  matter  of  confidence 
that  the  long-drawn-out  business  depression  is  easing 
up  somewhat,  and  that  within  a  reasonable  time  better 
general  business  conditions  can  be  expected.  Business 
men  generally  don’t  hesitate  to  express  themselves, 
however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  crawl  back  to 
normal  business  conditions  rather  than  jump  back, 
hence  the  improvement  must  be  very  gradual  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  observe  in  some  lines  of  commerce. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "'The  Canning  Trade.” 


There  is  no  question  that  large  headless  raw  shrimp 
carry  better  and  look  fancier  when  shipping  them  than 
the  medium  shrimp,  and  therefore  they  should  bring  a 
better  price,  but  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
carrying  quality  of  the  two  size  shrimp  when  canned 
and  packed  in  No-  1  small  cans,  therefore  the  smaller 
shrimp  should  be  more  desirable  to  the  housewife,  in 
the  same  way  that  young,  tender  beans  should  be  more 
desirable  than  large,  tough  ones. 

No  one  should  worry  if  they  have  a  surplus  of 
shrimp  on  hand,  because,  while  the  buying  may  slack 
up  when  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade  are 
supplied,  yet  the  buying  will  be  resumed  at  intervals 
as  the  stock  of  the  trade  is  disposed  of,  and  no  buyer  is 
going  to  stock  up  beyond  his  immediate  requirements. 

This  applies  to  all  classes  of  merchandise,  so  the 
holders  of  the  present  stock  of  canned  shrimp  should 
be  able  to  realize  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small,  $1.45 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  or  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


More  Shrimp  Produced  Thus  Far  This  Month  Than  for 
the  Three  Previous  Months — ^The  Drought,  Unbroken 
as  Yet,  Has  Full  Control  of  the  Stringless 
Bean  Situation. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  25,  1931. 

SHRIMP — There  have  been  more  shrimp  produced 
in  Alabama  thus  far  this  month  than  were  pro¬ 
duced  the  three  previous  months,  and  even  this  is 
nothing  to  brag  about,  because  there  have  been  just 
about  enough  shrimp  caught  this  month  to  supply  the 
local  retail  markets  and  a  little  over.  The  qu^ity  of 
the  shrimp  has  been  good,  and  the  producers  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  placing  in  other  markets  the  small  lots 
of  surplus  that  they  have  had  from  time  to  time. 

However,  there  have  been  no  shrimp  canned. 

A  good  many  of  the  Alabama  shrimp  fishermen  took 
their  boats  and  nets  to  Louisiana  this  spring  to  fish, 
and  those  that  have  returned  report  that  they  were 
able  to  earn  a  living  shrimping  in  Louisiana,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  remained  in 
Alabama,  because  there  were  no  shrimp  to  be  had  on 
this  coast. 

Since  the  closed  season  for  canning  in  Louisiana  a 
few  of  the  Alabama  boats,  as  also  some  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  have  gone  to  the  Texas  coast  to  shrimp. 

Texas  has  the  reputation  of  producing  the  largest 
shrimp  in  this  country,  and  while  this  is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  game,  because 
the  large  shrimp  carry  much  better  and  they  don’t 
mash  nor  break  up  in  shipping,  yet  the  extra  large 
prawn  are  not  so  desirable  for  canning,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  weight  in  the  No-  1  cans. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  shrimp  game  is  as  inconsistent  as 
any  other  business;  when  you  have  small  shrimp  the 
trade  wants  large  ones,  and  when  you  have  the  large 
ones  the  trade  wants  the  small.  Heretofore  the  bulk 
of  the  shrimp  canned  have  been  small,  and  for  this 
reason  the  large  shrimp  have  been  graded  as  fancy 
and  brought  a  better  price,  but  as  far  as  eating  the  me¬ 
dium  shrimp  are  tenderer  and  more  delicious  hence 
they  should  bring  the  higher  price,  but  they  don’t,  be¬ 
cause  the  consumer  has  been  taught  when,  buying  raw 
headless  shrimp  in  the  retail  market  that  large  shrimp 
are  the  fancy  kind,  and  the  housewife  grades  the  can¬ 
ned  shrimp  in  the  same  manner. 


Stringless  Beans — The  drought,  which  has  not  been 
broken  yet,  has  full  control  of  the  crop  situation  in  this 
section  and,  while  this  doesn’t  mean  much  to  the  bean 
pack,  because  practically  all  the  beans  that  are  going 
to  be  packed  this  season  are  packed  already,  yet  other 
truck  crops  are  suffering  to  the  point  of  drying  up  for 
the  want  of  rain. 

The  bean  pack  this  season  was  a  light  one  and,  judg- 
mg  by  the  price,  one  might  say  that  it  was  too  big  even 
at  that,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  present  pack 
of  beans  in  this  section  will  move  gradually  and  may  be 
at  a  little  better  price*  than  is  offered  now;  if  held  back 
and  put  on  the  market  as  the  “hand-to-mouth”  method 
of  the  buyers  demand  it.  Production  is  light  and  buy¬ 
ing  is  even  lighter  at  present,  but  the  buying  will  im¬ 
prove  in  about  a  couple  of  months  after  the  pack  stops 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  price,  too,  will  im¬ 
prove,  so  why  not  sit  still  in  the  boat  and  keep  it  from 
rocking.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  being  over¬ 
anxious  to  move  beans  right  now.  You  may  get  some 
orders  at  starvation  prices,  but  what  good  are  they? 
Instead  of  “keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,”  it  brings 
them  in  packs,  because  it  must  be  remembered  that 
aside  from  the  spots  on  the  market,  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  competition  of  the  fresh  beans,  which  all  serve 
to  reduce  the  Remand  for  canned  beans. 

The  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans  are  75c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  214,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery.  If  they  get  much  cheaper,  the  buyers  will  have 
to  furnish  the  cans  and  the  packers  fill  ’em  up  for  them 
free  of  charge. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  •■BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Cherry  Canning  Ending — Early  Tentative  Prices  Will 
Probably  Prevail — Busy  on  Apricots  Which  Have 
Ripened  Early — Some  Canners  Not  Touching  Apricots 
and  All  Running  Light  on  Them — Peach  Pack  May  Be 
Held  to  9,000,000  Cases — Details  of  the  Intended  Plan. 

San  Francisco,  June  25th,  1931. 
KERRY  CANNING  ENDING  — The  packing  of 
cherries  is  about  at  an  end  in  California  and  word 
comes  from  the  Northwest  that  the  croj)  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  come  on  there  and  that  canning  operations 
will  be  under  way  in  full  force  before  the  end  of  the 
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month.  The  price  question  is  still  unsettled,  but  the 
outlook  is  that  the  tentative  quotations  put  out  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  leading  California  canners  will  prevail. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  prices  are  running  quite  a 
wide  range,  with  some  very  low  quotations  being  made. 

Apricots — Apricots  have  ripened  earlier  than  usual 
and  the  canning  season  is  in  full  swing  in  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  getting  under  way  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  ban 
Francisco  Bay  district.  Owing  to  the  holdover  and  to 
the  low  prices  at  which  fruits  in  general  are  being  mar¬ 
keted,  some  packers  are  not  operating  on  apricots  and 
others  will  confine  their  operations  to  the  filling  of 
orders  that  may  be  booked  before  the  canning  season 
comes  to  an  end.  The  crop  is  a  large  one,  but  the  fruit 
is  running  to  small  sizes.  About  $35  a  ton  is  being  paid 
for  fancy  quality  Santa  Clara  Valley  truit  running  10 
to  the  pound  or  better,  with  $25  a  ton  for  fruit  running 
12  to  the  pound.  In  most  other  districts  prices  are 
about  $20  a  ton  for  fruit  running  12  to  the  pound  or 
better.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  is  being  dried 
this  year  than  usual  and  dried  fruit  interests  are  sug¬ 
gesting  that  growers  dp^  only  the  largest  fruit  and 
center  attention  on  quality,  h'ormal  opening  prices  on 
canned  apricots  have  not  made  their  appearance,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  packing  interests  are  out  with  ten¬ 
tative  lists  which  show  quite  marked  reductions  from 
the  opening  lists  of  last  year.  Last  year’s  pack  was  less 
than  2,000,000  cases,  and  this  year’s  output  will  be 
kept  close  to  this  figure,  despite  the  large  size  of  the 
crop,  unless  canners  have  a  sudden  change  of  heart. 

Peaches — Affairs  are  moving  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
cling  peach  industry  and  the  control  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  announce  at  an  early  date  the  successful 
signing  up  of  the  crop.  The  plan  adopted  this  year  is 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  one  that  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  1930,  but  slight  changes  have  l^en  made  here 
and  there  to  remedy  defects  that  appeared  in  the  first 
effort.  The  plan  contemplates  the  holding  of  the  pack 
to  not  more  than  9,000,000  cases,  and  this  is  to  include 
all  of  the  fruit  that  will  eventually  be  repacked  in  the 
form  of  fruits  for  salad.  It  will  not  be  launched,  how¬ 
ever,  until  there  is  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  full 
co-operation  from  all  canners  and  growers. 

In  advices  to  members  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  the  plan  is  outlined  as  follows :  “The  simple 
facts  are  that  the  pack  will  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
9,000,000  cases  for  the  entire  State,  the  cost  to  canners 
who  buy  on  open  or  seasonal  contracts  will  be  exactly 
$20,  including  all  contributions  to  the  Control  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  contribution  to  the  Control  Committee  cov¬ 
ering  co-operative,  canner-grown  and  fixed  price-term 
contract  fruit  will  not  exceed  $5.50.  Thus,  everj'^  can- 
ner  will  know  his  cost  for  purchased  fruit  definitely 
before  he  starts  and  each  canner  w^ho  packs  co-opera¬ 
tively  will  know  definitely  the  maximum  amount  of  his 
contribution  for  the  purpose  of  the  control. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  agreement  specifies  148,000 
tons  as  a  quantity  likely  to  be  purchased  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  figure  was  reached  by  deducting  from 
460,000  tons  (the  survey  prospect  recently  reported  for 
north  of  Tehachapi)  10,000  of  Levis  and  Old  Midsum¬ 
mers,  leaving  a  gross  of  450,000  tons.  It  is  assumed 
that  with  buying  specifications  of  two  and  one-half 
inches  on  Tuscans  and  Phillips  and  two  and  three- 
eighths  inches  on  Midsummers,  the  cull-out  will 
be  25  per  cent,  reducing  the  quantity  of  No.  1  fruit  to 
338,000  tons.  It  will  require  196,000  tons  at  46  cases 
to  the  ton  to  pack  the  9,000,000  cases.  It  is  estimated 
that  6,000  tons  are  grown  south  of  the  Tehachapi, 


which  deducted  from  the  196,000  tons  leaves  190,000 
tons,  which  under  the  agreement  can  be  packed  in  the 
north.  The  190,000  tons  deducted  from  338,000  tons  is 
148,000  tons. 

“If  the  committee  buys  exactly  148,000  tons,  the 
grower  who  sells  to  the  committee  will  receive  $6.50  on 
the  trees  and  the  open  or  seasonal  contract  growers 
who  deliver  to  the  canner  will  receive  $6.50  plus  $2  dif¬ 
ferential  plus  $6  for  picking  and  delivery  charge,  or 
$14.50. 

“If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  more  than  148,000  tons,  the 
compensation  to  the  grower  will  be  proportionately  re¬ 
duced,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  buy  less  than  148,000 
tons,  the  compensation  to  the  grower  will  be  propor¬ 
tionately  increased.’’ 

The  cling  peach  control  committee  consists  of  A.  D. 
Poggetto,  F.  E.  Laney,  Preston  McKinney,  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  Alfred  Eames,  William  Blauer,  Alvin  Weis,  G. 
H.  Bradt  and  the  director  of  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  growers, 
canners  and  the  public. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  conditions  this  year  would  be 
such  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  arbitrary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  crop  control,  but  with  a  possible  pack  of  more 
than  20,000,000  cases  in  sight,  and  a  substantial  carry¬ 
over  on  hand,  it  was  evident  that  the  pack  must  be  held 
in  hand  or  disaster  would  result.  The  curtailment  plan 
is  considered  fair  to  all  interests  concerned.  All  growers 
receive  the  same  price  for  the  No.  1  fruit  grown.  Econ¬ 
omies  in  cultivation  and  harvesting  may  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  to  them.  All  canners 
will  pay  the  same  price  for  fruit  and  profits  may  easily 
depend  upon  economies  effected  in  packing  operations 
and  in  distribution.  The  public  is  assured  of  an  ample 
supply  of  canned  peaches  at  a  reasonable  price.  Work 
is  now  under  way  to  secure  the  full  co-operation  of 
growers  and  to  adjust  the  packs  of  individual  canners. 

Drought  —  Drought  conditions  continue  prevalent 
throughout  most  of  the  Pacific  Coast  territory,  al¬ 
though  rains  have  fallen  here  and  there  during  the 
week.  Showers  have  occurred  in  various  districts  in 
Northern  California,  with  benefit  to  such  crops  as  to¬ 
matoes  and  beans,  but  with  losses  to  others.  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  much  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
long-continued  dry  spell,  but  a  recent  rain  has  been  of 
value  to  berry  crops  and  small  fruits  in  general.  The 
yield  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  will  be  prolonged 
by  the  rain  and  the  ripening  of  loganberries  will  be 
hastened. 

Pears — California  pear  growers  will  have  laige 
quantities  of  small-size  fruit  to  dispose  of  in  the  local 
markets  this  year.  An  agreement  has  been  reached 
whereby  no  Bartlett  pears  will  be  shipped  from  the 
State  which  pack  more  than  180  to  the  box,  except  that 
a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed  growers  in 
certain  specified  drought  districts.  With  canners  and 
shippers  specifying  large  sizes,  growers  will  be  called 
upon  to  market  small  fruit  at  home  at  a  low  price  or 
permit  it  to  go  to  waste. 

- - 

THE  MOST  RECENT  STANDARD 
“Canned  tomato  juice  is  the  unconcentrated, 
pasteurized  product,  consisting  of  the  liquid,  with 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  pulp,  expressed  from 
ripe  tomatoes,  with  or  without  the  application  of 
heat ;  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt.” 
That’s  Tomato  Juice,”  says  the  Enforcement  officials 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  as  late  as  June 
20th,  1931.  So  it  is  a  strictly  fresh,  A  No.  1  standard — 
and  now  you  have  it. 
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Canned  Foods  Distributors— [Continued] 

(From  page  12) 


The  law  does  not  deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  is  not 
confiscatory  and  does  not  violate  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  court  held.  These  are  the  principal 
points  claimed  by  the  opposition  which  is  understood  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  is  as  follows:  One-twentieth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  gross  sales  of  $400,000  or  less;  two-twentieths  on  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  gross  sales  over  $400,000  and  not  exceeding  $500,000; 
five-twentieths  of  the  excess  over  $500,000  and  not  exceeding 
$600,000;  eight-twentieths  on  the  excess  over  $600,000  and  not 
exceeding  $700,000;  eleven-twentieths  on  the  excess  over  $700,- 
000  and  not  exceeding  $800,000;  fourteen-twentieths  on  the 
excess  over  $800,000  and  not  exceeding  $900,000;  seventeen- 
twentieths  on  the  excess  over  $900,000  and  not  exceeding 
.$1,000,000;  1  per  cent  on  the  excess  over  $1,000,000. 

Two  Additional  States  Join  Anti-Chain  Store  Taxation  Move¬ 
ment — Lessening*  reverberations  from  the  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Indiana  anti-chain 
store  law  continued  to  be  heard  throughout  the  nation’s  le^s- 
lative  centers  last  week  with  two  additional  states  announcing 
movements  advocating  passage  of  similar  forms  of  tax  le^sla- 
tion.  No  decision  upon  the  expected  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  be  made  until  it  meets 
in  the  Fall  term,  which  bars  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Indiana 
until  the  Supreme  Court  hears  the  appeal. 

Wisconsin  will  be  the  first  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision,  if  the  legislature  there  follows  the  ad¬ 
vice  contained  in  a  special  message  sent  to  it  by  Governor  Philip 
F.  La  Follette.  The  proposed  law  is  more  severe  than  the 
Indiana  measure,  wth  each  store  above  twenty  in  Wisconsin 
paying  an  annual  tax  of  $50. 

Without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  the  Lower  House  has  al¬ 
ready  adopted  a  bill  containing  the  Governor’s  recommendations. 
Final  action  awaits  only  on  the  Senate,  where  the  La  Follette 
party  has  but  a  slim  majority. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  La  Folette  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Tax  Commission 
comparing  assessments  and  taxes  of  chain  stores  and  indepen¬ 
dents,  which  showed  that  apparently  the  independent  stores  were 
assessed  at  a  higher  rate  in  comparison  with  the  book  value  of 
their  stocks  than  were  the  chain  store  units. 

Governor  La  Follette  recommended  that  additional  taxes  be 
placed  on  the  chain  stores  in  order  to  “equalize  the  burden  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  independent  competitors.” 

The  tax,  which  will  be  effective  after  July  1,  conforms  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  the  form  used  in  the  Indiana  measure,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  slightly  heavier  assessments. 

The  annual  assessment  on  a  single  store  will  be  $3;  for  each 
additional  store  up  to  five,  $10  yearly;  from  five  to  ten  stores, 
S20;  from  ten  to  fifteen  stores,  $30;  from  fifteen  to  thirty  units, 
$40;  and  for  each  store  over  twenty,  the  annual  tax  will  be  $50. 

Maryland  has  swung  into  line  with  the  anti-chain  store  tax¬ 
ation  movement  and  independent  grocers  throughout  the  State, 
heartened  by  the  support  offered  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision,  feel  confident  that  victory  will  crown  their  efforts  to 
hinder  the  operation  of  their  chain  competitors. 

However,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  present  the  proposed 
bill  to  the  State  Legislature  until  it  convenes  in  1932  unless,  for 
some  reason,  there  should  be  a  special  session  called,  in  which 
event  the  retail  grocers  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  bill. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Independent  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association  is  now  conferring  with  its  legal  representatives  in 
drafting  the  proposed  bill  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  at  a  general  meeting  for  their  approval.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  then  going  to  present  this  bill  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  possible,  due  care  being  paid  to  the  necessary 
delay  explained)  above. 

The  proposed  bill  is  understood  to  closely  follow  the  form 
used  in  the  Indiana  statute,  which  was  held  constitutional  by 
the  Sureme  Court,  rather  than  any  of  the  more  popular  forms 
of  chain  store  taxation  throughout  the  South,  where  the  anti- 
chain^  store  movement  really  started. 

Alliance  With  Swift  Would  Benefit  Libby — A  survey  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  the  canning  company  which  wil  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  canned  lines  to  1^  handled  by  Swift  &  Co.,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds  the  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree, 
according  to  trade  rumors,  reveals  that  this  company  has  suf¬ 


fered  with  the  rest  of  the  canning  industry  from  the  depressed 
price  conditions  existing  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  company  is  not  paying  dividends  on  the  common  stock 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  payments  on  the  issue  will  be  resumed 
in  the  near  future,  according  to  present  indications.  Heavy  fixed 
charges,  combined  with  large  preferred  dividend  requirements, 
continued  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  1930  earnings,  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  margin  of 
working  capital,  as  has  been  the  situation  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

Net  profits  for  the  year  ended  February,  1931,  reflected  the 
subnormal  market  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
twenty  months,  and  showed  a  decline  of  approximately  25  per 
cent  from  the  preceding  year.  The  company  reported  net  income 
totaling  $2,130,357  after  charges  and  taxes,  equal  to  $1.18  a 
share  on  675,000  shares  of  common  stock  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  This  compared  with  $2,822,531,  or  $2.31  a 
share,  in  the  1929-30  fiscal  period.  The  tonnage  volume  in  the 
1930-31  fiscal  year  totaled  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  liquid  cash  position  of  the  company  showed  little  change 
as  of  February  28,  last,  compared  with  a  year  previous.  Current 
assets  were  equal  to  $2.60  to  each  $1  of  current  liabilities,  as 
compared  with  $2.40  to  $1  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
period. 

The  company  reported  inventories  of  $33,529,633  last  year, 
which  represents  a  slight  increase  from  the  level  of  the  previous 
year,  and  is  approximately  the  level  required  by  annual  sales 
volume.  The  1930-31  inventories  represented  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  current  assets,  against  an  average  of  75  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  three  years. 

No  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  common  stock  since  1921, 
w'hen  the  company  declared  a  payment  of  50  cents  a  share.  In 
1920  a  cash  disbursement  of  $1  and  a  50  per  cent  stock  were 
voted,  while  in  1919  the  stock  paid  $1  a  share. 

The  book  value  of  the  $10  par  common  issue  on  February  28, 
last,  was  $13.67  a  share,  against  $18.89  a  share  a  year  ago, 
$16.58  in  the  fiscal  year  1929,  and  $13.58  a  share  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  decline  in  accounts  receivable  and  the  revision  of  the 
capital  structure  together  with  the  resulant  reduction  in  surplus 
accounted  for  this  sharp  drop  in  book  value.  Under  the  new 
stock  arrangements,  the  6  per  cent  second  preferred  stock  shares 
equally  with  the  common  in  liquidation  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  respective  par' values  of  $100  and  $10. 

In  May,  1930,  the  original  issue  of  180,000  shares  of  7  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred  was  exchanged  for  100,000  shares  of 
new  7  per  cent  cumulative  first  preferred  and  80,000  shares  of 
6  per  cent  non-cumulative  second  preferred  stock. 

Further  changes  made  in  the  capital  structure  included  the  is¬ 
suance  of  37,800  shares  of  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  in  payment 
of  three  years’  accumulated  dividends  totaling  $3,780,000  on  the 
old  7  per  cent  stock. 

Before  any  hopes  of  any  marked  gain  in  the  company’s  annual 
net  profit  figures  can  be  entertained,  the  fact  that  prices  will 
return  but  slowly  to  their  normal  levels  must  be  considered. 
Another  factor  of  impoi'tance  is  the  severe  competition  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  canned  foods  industry  which  limits  expansion  of  sales 
and  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  developing  and  hold  markets. 

The  hope  cf  supplying  Swift  with  its  lines  of  canned  food 
products  is,  perhaps,  the  company’s  best  prospect  of  imroving 
its  earning  power.  TTie  products  would  be  sold  by  the  packing 
company  under  the  Swift  brand.  However,  this  depends  solely 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  a?  to  the  legality  of  the 
modification  of  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree  which  would  allow 
the  packers  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale,  at  wholesale 
only,  of  foods  other  than  meat  packing  house  products. 

No  decision  on  this  question  may  be  expected  until  the  fail 
term  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Government, 
aided  by  the  two  intervenors,  has  appealed  the  decision  to  the 
high  tribunal,  but  due  to  delay  in  presenting  the  appeal,  the  case 
has  little  chance  of  being  heard  in  the  current  session  of  the 
court. 

However,  even  should  Libby  and  Swift  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
such  a  distributing  arrangement,  the  potential  financial  return 
to  Libby  would  depend  upon  the  volume  that  the  meat  packing 
company  can  create  for  its  brands  and  the  price  agreements 
reached  between  the  two  companies. 
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Canners  Ejcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


TOOK  HIM  AT  HIS  WORD 

“Yes,”  said  the  bumptious  young  man,  “I’m  a 
thought-reader.  I  can  tell  exactly  what  a  person  is 
thinking.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  elderly  man,  “I  beg  your 
pardon.” 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


OH,  YEAH? 

“Pa,  what’s  the  difference  between  a  hill  and  a  pill  ?” 
“I  don’t  know,  my  son,  unless  it’s  that  a  hill  is  high 
and  a  pill  is  round — is  that  it?” 

“Naw !  A  hill  is  hard  to  get  up  and  a  pill  is  hard  to 
get  down.” 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


AT  THE  STORE 

“I  want  to  buy  some  gloves  for  my  girl  friend.” 
“Some  kid?” 

“You  bet  she  is — but  I  don’t  see  that  it’s  any  busi¬ 
ness  of  yours.” 


THIS  ELECTRIC  AGE 


Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro. Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Customer — Mrs.  Jackson  has  a  most  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality,  hasn’t  she? 

Grocer — Yes,  everything  she  carries  out  of  here  is 
charged. 


BE  YOURSELF 

“So  your  name  is  George  Washington,”  mused  the 
old  lady. 

“Yassum,’  replied  the  small  Negro  boy. 

“I’l  bet  you  try  hard  to  be  like  him,  don’t  you  ?” 
“Lak  who?” 

“Why,  like  George  Washington,  of  course.” 

“Ah  kain’t  help  being’  lak  Jawdge  Washington, 
’cause  dat’s  who  Ah  is.” 


HE  HAD  THE  WRONG  MAN 

A  mountaineer  of  one  of  the  small  settlements  in 
Tennessee  w^as  arraigned  with  several  others  for  illicit 
distilling. 

“Defendant,”  said  the  court,  “What  is  your  name?” 
“Joshua,”  was  the  quick  reply. 

“Are  you  the  man  who  made  the  sun  stand  still  ?” 
“No,  sir,”  was  the  quick  answer,  “I  am  the  man  who 
made  the  moonshine.” 


THRIFT  ON  THE  LINKS 

Nurse — On  whom  are  they  operating  today? 

Orderly — A  fellow  who  had  a  golf  ball  knocked  down 
his  throat  at  the  links. 

“And  who’s  the  man  waiting  so  nervously  in  the 
hall  ?  A  relative  ? 

“No;  that’s  the  golfer — a  Scotch  gentleman.  He’s 
waiting  for  his  ball.” 
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the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  PaatM  and  Gama. 
ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Doricca. 

Hamacbek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falis,  N.  Y. 


BASKETS.  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  E!tc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Fieid,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore.^ 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery.  ' 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 


CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Staris,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Buy. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (io..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coiis,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Seils  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles.  Process. 
COOLERS,  Ontinuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  &  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Seils  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedaihurg,  Wia. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co..  Baltimwe. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntiey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexw. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINER 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES.  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Capo,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maah. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baitimora. 

Siaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR.\TING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baitimora. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermoOs- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Pit,  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Rte 
U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohka 
Filiers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-FUleiu. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapnutn  (To.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedsuhurg,  Wb. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimoroi 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catcnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lansrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K-  Kobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaso. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines, 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery, 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  B^timore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Ekiuipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Pew,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Si^el,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KEHTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Elnameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KEITTLEIS,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsdtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sm  Currog.  Paper  Produeta. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

A.  K.  Robina  ft  Co,.  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Asaoeiated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Hayan,  Oona. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boxeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  BristM,  Pa. 

Rogera  Broa.  Seed  Co.,  Chieaga 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarbi^,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEHJS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Seeing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  ChiMgo,  Hi 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

8EIVBS  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typa  Burning 
Bkands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Ca,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  <3orp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.  I 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina.  Baltimora 
TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegetaUea 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga 
The  United  Ca,  Baltissom, 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System,  lee 
’Tanks,  Wood. 

WTANDOITH  Sanitary  Cleaaas. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 
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KITTREDGE 
LABELS 

CHICAGO  H 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

The  outstanding  vegetables  of  QUALITY  today 
are  SUPERTYPES  as  compared  with  the  original 
plants  that  our  forefathers  knew,  just  as  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  are  SUPERTYPES. 


PEDIGREED  LINES  OF  PEAS 


Through  7  5  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  built  up  Pedigreed  lines  of 
QUALITY  Seed,  out  of  which  we  have  developed  strains  particularly  adapted 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  CANNERS.  Continuous,  painstaking  breeding 
is  required  not  only  for  developing  new  types  but  likewise  for  improving  ex¬ 
isting  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  experience  of  an  expert  per¬ 
sonnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS,  second  to  none,  are  known  and  used  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H..  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


